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G-E  C ampus 


TAMING  LIGHTNING 

A crackle,  a deafening  crash — and  a 
gigantic  streak  of  man-generated 
lightning  leaped  30  feet.  Thus,  was 
10,000,000  volts,  the  largest  artifi- 
cial flash  ever  produced  by  man 
discharged  at  the  G-E  high-voltage 
laboratory. 

To  produce  this  enormous  voltage, 
a 50,000,000-kw.  lightning  genera- 
tor imitates  nature.  Hundreds  of 
small  capacitors  take  the  place  of 
nature’s  clouds.  They  are  charged 
by  transformers.  When  the  voltage 
is  built  up,  the  capacitors  are  dis- 
charged in  series  to  produce  10,000,- 
000  volts.  Sounds  simple,  doesn’t 
it?  However,  the  power  output  of 
the  generator — during  the  infini- 
tesimal period  of  the  flash — is 
nearly  twice  that  of  all  the  genera- 
ting stations  in  the  United  States. 

F.  W.  Peek,  Jr.,  a Stanford  grad 
of  ’05,  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  achievement — incidentally,  he 
is  now  the  chief  engineer  of  the  G-E 
Pittsfield  works.  “Lightning  tamer,” 
his  old  classmates  would  probably 
call  him.  And  rightly  proud  of  him 
they  should  be,  for  in  the  field  of 
transients  and  dielectric  phenomena 
he  is  second  to  no  one. 

ATOM  CHASER 
On  December  10th  last,  a mild-man- 
nered scientist  stood  in  the  Great 
Hall  in  Stockholm  and  received  the 
Nobel  award  in  chemistry  for  1932. 
Then  he  went  skiing  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  seemingly  unmoved 
by  being  the  second  American  chem- 
ist in  31  years  to  be  so  honored. 

In  1909  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  a ’03 
graduate  of  Columbia  University, 


came  to  Schenectady,  to  the  G-E 
Research  Laboratory,  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  tungsten  wire,  its  be- 
havior in  a vacuum.  He  stayed,  just 
“looking  around”  and  wondering 
why  the  bulbs  of  incandescent  lamps 
blackened  so  easily.  He  found  out, 
and  thus  developed  the  gas-filled 
lamp.  It  saves  Americans  a million 
dollars  every  night. 

Then  he  wondered  about  atoms  co- 
operating with  electrons  and  pro- 
duced the  high-vacuum  electronic 
tube,  making  possible  radio  broad- 
casting, which  created  an  industry. 
Incidentally,  he  contributed  a new 
type  of  welding — atomic-hydrogen. 

They  call  him  atom  chaser,  electron 
driver.  The  Swedish  Academy  of 
Science  rewarded  him  — not  for 
lamps,  radio  tubes,  or  welding  meth- 
ods, but  for  achievements  in  pure 
science.  For  just  “wondering.” 


25  MILLION  THERMOMETERS 

You  may  have  heard  about  our  new 
power  plant  at  Schenectady — the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  built.  In  it 
there’s  a 20,000-kw.  mercury-vapor 
turbine.  The  plant  uses  mercury 
vapor  for  power,  the  exhaust  vapor 
producing  superheated  steam. 

270,000  pounds  of  mercury  will  be 
needed  for  the  boilers.  That’s  enough 
for  25,000,000  thermometers.  Per- 
haps you  wonder  why  we  don’t  use 
water.  Well,  the  new  process  makes 
possible  some  thirty  per  cent  more 
power  from  coal  than  heretofore. 
And  we  don’t  expect  that  those 
boilers  will  be  refilled. 

W.  L.  R.  Emmet,  an  ’81  graduate  of 
•the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  is  the  in- 
ventor of  this  mercury -vapor  proc- 
ess. That  isn’t  all  he’s  done  either. 
In  his  capacity  as  a consulting  en- 


gineer at  G.  E.,  he  developed  the 
steam  turbine  from  a small  begin- 
ning to  a place  of  dominating  impor- 
tance, and  he  first  applied  electric 
power  to  ship  propulsion. 


FLAME  WITHOUT  SMOKE 

Smoke  and  soot  mean  wasted 
energy.  That’s  what  our  engineers 
thought,  too.  They  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  began  to  work.  For  five 
years  they  studied  electric  control  of 
oil  combustion.  And  they  developed 
progressive  impact  combustion; 
they  broke  a single  drop  of  furnace 
oil  into  a hundred  million  parts.  , 

In  this  process,  oil  and  air  collide 
under  pressure,  and  each  drop  of 
oil  breaks  up  into  millions  of 
particles.  Application  of  heat  further 
breaks  down  the  oil  into  gaseous 
hydrocarbons;  and  when  the  latter 
encounters  air,  the  entire  energy  of 
the  fuel  is  converted  into  hot  flame 
without  loss  of  carbon  in  smoke. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features  of 
the  radically  different  G-E  oil  fur- 
nace — another  G-E  achievement. 
And  such  men  as  E.D.  Harrington, 
a ’16  grad  of  Beloit  College,  helped 
to  chuck  tradition  to  the  winds.  He 
was  closely  associated  with  the  en- 
tire development  of  the  oil  furnace. 
He’s  now  Engineer  of  the  new  Air 
Conditioning  Department. 
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“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 


The  School  of  Theology  comes  to  the  Centennial  year  with  the  largest  enrollment 
in  its  history.  Each  of  the  last  five  years  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  student  body. 
Three  factors  enter  into  this  increase.  The  functional  curriculum  adopted  four 
years  ago,  after  a careful  study  of  the  actual  work  of  a modern  parish  minister,  fur- 
nished the  soundest  possible  training  for  religious  leadership.  This  curriculum  has 

been  used  as  a model  by  many  other  seminaries  in 
their  studies  of  curriculum  revision. 

The  new  “outer  garments”  of  the  School  have 
placed  it  among  the  best  equipped  seminaries  in 
America.  The  Faculty  whose  reputation  for  schol- 
arship, skill  and  spirit  is  commending  it  to  church 
leaders  proves  increasingly  attractive. 

The  eighty-five  enrolled  this  year  as  candidates 
for  degrees  come  from  15  denominations,  from  56 
colleges  and  universities  and  from  6 foreign  coun- 
tries. The  School  thus  maintains  its  inter-denomi- 
national, international  and  interracial  character. 

Through  the  years  the  School  has  been  a “vital- 
izing part”  of  Oberlin  College.  It  continues  to  be. 
Its  students  are  active  and  influential  in  such  stu- 

tl  , ,,  „ , dent  societies  as  are  open  to  graduate  students.  Its 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  , , , , ...  , 

faculty  takes  a full  share  in  the  general  life  and  ser- 
vice of  the  College,  the  town  and  the  world-wide  community  which  Oberlin  serves. 
Because  the  School  is  a vital  part  of  the  Campus  life,  Oberlin  is  able  in  the  nor- 
mal course  to  offer  its  whole  student  body  a type  of  religious  leadership  and  train- 
ing for  which  most  other  colleges  must  make  exceptional  provision.  The  mention 
of  Finney,  Morgan,  Mead,  Fairchild,  Hutchins  and  Bosworth  suggests  what  that 
contribution  has  been  to  the  thousands  who  have  studied  in  Oberlin  and  what  their 
successors  may  and  do  contribute  to  the  day  by  day  life  of  this  student  generation. 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  School  are  at  work  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Trained  to  be  “honest  and  friendly  workmen”  they  serve  the 
cause  of  “a  civilization  of  brotherly  men.”  They  have  written  a fine  page  in  Ober- 
lin’s  History  of  Honor.  They  are  in  humble  and  in  high  places  serving  those  ideals 
which  are  noblest  in  Oberlin’s  tradition. 

To  finding  and  training  those  who  “hold  high  the  torch,”  the  School  has  dedi- 
cated itself.  It  has  no  pride  in  numbers  nor  in  equipment.  Its  chief  concern  is  that 
it  may  be  aware  of  the  deeper  needs  of  each  day,  maintain  a faculty  able  to  interpret 
and  inspire,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Oberlin  enterprise  justify  itself  by  the 
results  of  its  service. 
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Alumni  should  find  of  particular  interest  the  cam- 
paign now  being  conducted  by  certain  Ohio  colleges, 
under  Oberlin’s  leadership,  for  absentee  registration 
rights  for  students.  In  the  No- 
ABSENTEE  REGISTRA-  vember  elections,  200  of  the 
TION  FOR  STUDENTS  500  Oberlin  students  eligible 
to  vote — and  most  of  the  200 
were  from  Ohio — were  unable  to  cast  their  ballots  be- 
cause the  law  requires  appearance  in  person  to  register 
for  the  voting  privilege. 

The  manifold  activities  that  have  gone  on  in  Ober- 
lin since  November  for  the  remedying  of  this  condition 
have  finally  crystallized  in  a proposed  amendment  to  the 
Ohio  State  Constitution,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  February  7.  The  bill  is  at  the  date  of 
writing  before  the  Committee  on  Elections,  pending 
hearing. 

Alumni  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  argu- 
ments concerning  the  desirability  of  such  a measure.  In 
this  day  when  the  world  is  crying  for  leadership  and  col- 
lege men  are  everywhere  exhorted  to  produce  that  leader- 
ship; when  just  civic  ideals  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  a college  educa- 
tion : then  to  debar  some  50%  of  students  eligible  to 
vote  from  voting  (the  actual  figure  in  nine  of  the  major 
Ohio  schools)  on  a technicality,  is  a proceeding  rapidly 
approaching  the  limits  of  the  mediaeval  and  the  absurd. 

It  is  with  a curious  mingling  of  architectures,  materi- 
ally (and  possibly  spiritually  as  well),  that  Oberlin  Col- 
lege approaches  her  Centennial.  Renaissance  and  Vic- 
torian rub  elbows  without  the  least 
OBERLIN  ARCHI-  self-consciousness ; in  contrast  to  both 
TECTURE  stands  the  First  Church,  relic  of  an 

earlier  and  austerer  day;  Crane  Pool 
is  more  modern  in  air,  while  Noah  Hall  to  the  far  north 
chimes  in  with  a Georgian  note. 

In  some  ways  this  melange  may  be  lamentable,  but 
to  the  confirmed  Oberlinite  it  lends  a certain  perverse 
charm  and  piquancy  to  the  whole.  Who  would  be  with- 
out Warner  Hall,  that  massive  and  picturesque  pile,  or 
without  the  romantic  turret,  that  seems  always  to  call 
for  a knight  in  armor,  of  Peters?  Who  would  want  to 
miss  the  Roman  solidity  of  the  Arch,  or  the  pensive 
grace  of  the  sixties  as  recaptured  in  Second  Church, 
now  Wright  Laboratory?  Who  does  not  have  an  affec- 
tion for  the  square  sturdiness  of  Finney  Chapel,  its  sand- 
stone yellow  in  the  sun  (with  the  delicate  tracery  of  red 
ivy  in  the  autumn  clinging  to  it  here  and  there  like  pat- 
terns) ? Who  cannot  find  a place  in  his  heart  alike  for 
practical  Carnegie  Library  and  for  its  paler  ecclesiastical 
cousin,  the  Theological  Quadrangle  hard  by?  Who  does 
not  succumb  to  the  gem-like  reproduction  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio  fountain  that  stands  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Art  Museum  terrace? 

Oberlin  architecture  is  dissimilar;  Oberlin  spiritual 
elements  are  dissimilar.  Half  the  charm  of  Oberlin  as 


we  know  it  is  its  continuity  with  the  past,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  carry  diverse  elements  from  that  past  over  into  the 
present.  Here  we  tread  upon  dangerous  ground,  be- 
cause to  many  minds  it  is  a reproach  not  to  be  completely 
modern.  Oberlin  is  modern — as  much  untrammelled 
thought  goes  on  here  as  elsewhere,  in  all  likelihood — 
but  Oberlin  has  also  known  how  to  conserve  her  “other 
years.”  Some  of  these  elements  are  quaint,  some  of  them 
even  a little  hampering,  but  all  together  they  go  to  make 
up  a piquant,  individual,  inseparable  harmony.  This  is 
the  Oberlin  symphony:  he  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear. 

There  is  a gracious  and  a beautiful  use  of  memory 
that  is  almost  one  of  the  fine  arts;  certainly  it  is  among 
the  fine  arts  of  living.  This  is  the  conscious  practice  of 
a sense  of  continuance  with  our  past, 
ON  the  cherishing  of  roots  and  origins, 

REMEMBERING  the  loving  naming  over  of  the  best 

things  in  the  past  that  have  helped 
to  make  us  what  we  are.  It  is  a tribute  of  our  gratitude 
when  we  take  thought,  not  merely  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, but  of  our  yesterdays — our  childhood,  our  youth, 
and  the  love  of  friends  from  whom  we  are  perhaps  now 
divided.  It  is  also  a discipline,  for  memory  is  a double- 
edged  sword,  and  to  live  so  that  we  can  bear  to  remem- 
ber is  as  hard  a way  for  the  sensitive  to  walk  as  any. 

College  days  are  traditionally  a subject  for  beautiful 
memories — so  traditionally,  in  fact,  that  often  it  is  hard 
to  get  a true  perspective  on  them.  How  do  we  remem- 
ber our  College?  What  does  it  mean  to  us? 

There  are  of  course  those  who  do  not  remember, 
and  many  of  us  belong  to  this  group.  Going  to  College 
is  something  our  outw'ard  forms  have  done,  perhaps  in 
a previous  incarnation.  It  is  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is 
so  dim,  so  far,  so  totally  unrelated  to  real  life,  so  wholly 
without  compelling  force  or  significance  in  our  todays 
and  tomorrows,  that  it  might  as  well  have  not  been. 
These  are  the  cold  of  heart. 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  the  sentimental  way. 
College  stands  for  comradeship,  escapades  shared,  win- 
ning teams  and  high  adventure — an  Elysium  troubled 
only  by  a few  shades  of  graver  aspect  and  severer  mien, 
who  now'  and  again  loom  up  with  a day  of  reckoning  in 
their  pockets.  College  is  real  and  the  reality  is  this,  now 
forever  gone:  let  us  therefore  drop  a tear. 

There  is  another  group  to  w'hom  College  is  a real 
memory:  one  of  class-room  triumphs,  straight  A’s,  honor 
rolls,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys,  survival  of  the  sharpest. 
This  is  a dreary  and  depressing  group.  Out  of  such 
sterile  and  selfish  memory  scant  good  can  come. 

Finally  there  are  those  w'ho  remember  graciously  and 
fruitfully  the  four  years  in  Arcady.  There  the  child 
became  a man.  In  this  kindly  and  benignant  place  he 
awoke  to  the  world  of  adult  emotion  and  of  adult 
thought.  Here  dwelt  the  charm  of  dawnings  and  here- 
continued  on  page  168) 


Oberlin  Theology  « From  Mahan  to  Horton 

BY  DR.  DAN  F.  BRADLEY  ’82 


O BERLIN’S  religious  thinking  goes  back  to  the  pio- 
neers, Philo  Penfield  Stewart  of  Sherman,  Con- 
necticut, and  John  J.  Shipherd  of  West  Granville,  New 
York,  who  were  boys  together  in  Pawlet  Academy,  Ver- 
mont, in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century.  There 
they  received  a distinctly  religious  impression,  which  sent 
the  former  south  under  the  American  Board  as  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,  and  the  latter  to 
be  pastor  under  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the 
frontier  town  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Both  married  sympa- 
thetic woman.  Stewart  was  a practical  mechanic,  cau- 
tious, methodical  and  Shipherd  was  sanguine,  hopeful, 
disposed  to  underestimate  difficulties. 

In  1832  Stewart,  broken  in  health,  visited  his  com- 
rade at  Elyria,  and  there  the  two  men  prayed  together 
over  the  sad  religious  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  developed  the  scheme  of  planting  a colony  of 
Christian  people  somewhere  in  the  territory  where  their 
ideas  of  Christian  living  and  education  could  be  realized, 
away  from  the  distractions  of  the  “world.”  In  the 
prelude  to  their  famous  Covenant  they  say, 

“Lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  perish- 
ing world  and  ardently  desiring  to  bring 
both  under  the  entire  influence  of  the 
blessed  gospel  of  peace,  we  Covenant  to- 
gether.” Both  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
praying  earnestly  and  frequently,  and  be- 
lieved they  were  thus  divinely  guided. 

They  found  on  the  market  a tract  of  tim- 
berland  ten  miles  west  of  Elyria,  rode 
horse-back  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
present  Campus,  tied  their  horses  to  the 
now  famous  Oberlin  Elm,  and  prayed. 

Mr.  Shipherd  started  East  to  secure  title 
to  the  land,  money  to  pay  for  it  and  set- 
tlers to  occupy  it,  while  Mr.  Stewart  remained  in  Elyria 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise,  and  to  secure  funds  by  his 
inventions,  notably  the  Stewart  cook-stove.  The  theol- 
ogy of  those  days  in  practically  all  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  America  were  based  on  either  the  Calvin- 
ism of  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  the  Lutheranism 
of  Augsburg.  Fundamentally,  neither  differed  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  Roman  theology  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Man  was  born  tainted  with  “original  sin” 
and  “totally  depraved.”  A strictly  limited  number  of 
human  beings  were  eligible  to  be  saved  under  the  “atone- 
ment of  Christ,  but  even  they  could  not  come  under  the 
favor  except  by  “election”  and  “prevenient  grace.”  In 
the  Roman  view  this  grace”  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Church,  conveyed  by  the  sacraments  ministered  only 
by  a valid  priesthood.  In  the  Protestant  churches  those 
who  were  “elected”  to  be  saved  were  partakers  of  the 
atonement  by  repentance  and  faith.  I his  pessimistic 
philosophy  prevailed  widely  and  resulted  in  much  so- 
called  “infidelity.”  Many  good  men  were  called  “infi- 
dels” because  they  were  too  honest  to  subscribe  to  the 
impossible  doctrine  held  in  all  the  churches.  One  could 


not  hold  consistently  to  this  theology  and  be  cheerful.  If 
the  whole  human  race  was  doomed  to  eternal  misery, 
the  only  exceptions  being  those  who  were  elected  to  be 
saved,  “whose  number  could  not  be  increased  nor  di- 
minished,” how  was  it  possible  to  live  in  happiness?  A 
verse  of  one  of  the  familiar  hymns  sung  in  those  days 
began, 

“My  thoughts  are  fixed  on  solemn  themes, 
Damnation  and  the  dead.” 

Of  a certain  preacher  whose  emotions  over  “lost  souls” 
usually  led  him  into  copious  tears  before  the  sermon  was 
concluded,  an  irreverent  Oberlin  student  said,  “He  never 
bored  without  striking  water.” 

In  addition  to  these  hard  views  concerning  sal- 
vation, the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  considered  “infallible,”  or  in  later 
language  “inerrent.”  This  completed  the  iron-bound 
system. 

Various  groups  in  the  1 8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centuries,  however,  began  to  protest  against  different  phases 
of  the  prevailing  theology,  and  formed  sepa- 
rate denominations  modifying  the  Westmin- 
ster Calvinism.  The  Oberlin  colony  acquired 
at  the  outset  in  1835  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, Dr.  Asa  Mahan  of  Cincinnati,  as 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Collegiate 
Institute  established  two  years  before. 
Mahan  was  New  England  trained  and 
brought  to  his  task  a thorough  scholarship. 
He  started  the  protest  against  the  current 
Oberlin  Calvinism  by  holding  that  “a  man 
could  be  a good  man  if  he  had  a mind  to 
be.”  This  was  afterwards  called  the  doc- 
trine of  “possible  sanctification,”  as  op- 
posed to  “total  depravity.”  A month  after 
Mahan  arrived,  Charles  G.  Finney,  the 
flaming  evangelist  who  had  devastated  the  Calvinism  of 
New  York  State  in  his  preaching  of  a freer  gospel,  came 
to  teach  theology  and  remained  to  be  president.  A year 
later  John  Morgan  brought  his  company  of  students  from 
Lane  Seminary  to  constitute  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment. Henry  Cowles  came  soon  after.  Here,  then,  was 
a group  of  young  men,  alert,  eager  for  progress  and  ready 
to  lead  the  way.  To  express  adequately  their  views 
which  could  find  no  other  vehicle,  the  Oberlin  Evangelist 
was  published,  a monthly  quarto  filled  with  the  articles 
that  constituted  the  “new  wine”  which  was  in  danger 
of  exploding  the  “old  wine-skins.” 

Morgan’s  coming  was  due  to  the  slavery  question, 
beginning  to  agitate  the  country  politically  and  religious- 
ly. President  Mahan  was  an  aggressive  fighter  for  a 
more  reasonable  faith  in  religion,  and  a greater  justice 
in  the  social  realm.  When  he  left  after  fifteen  years  to 
be  president  of  Adrian  College,  Michigan,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  G.  Finney,  whose  interest  was  less 
theological  and  more  evangelistic.  In  Finney’s  day  per- 
sonal salvation  was  the  dominant  emphasis.  President 
Mahan  had  believed  that  a group  of  men  and  women 
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who  could  and  did  attain  the  religious  state  commanded 
by  Jesus — “Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect” — could  move  the  world  on  tremen- 
dously in  moral  progress.  Finney  relied  on  the  emotions 
to  convince  and  convert  the  individual.  Dramatic,  im- 
aginative, he  pictured  vividly  the  doom  that  was  in  store 
for  the  “impenitent.”  A student  who  escaped  from  Ober- 
lin  in  President  Finney’s  time,  not  converted,  was  a 
hardened  exception.  The  vigorous  theologian  Mahan 
and  the  fiery  evangelist  Finney  were  followed  by  James 
H.  Fairchild,  the  gentle  apostle  of  theological  common 
sense,  whose  kindly  administration  ran  from  1866  to 
1889.  During  these  years  theological  controversy  was 
abated,  and  the  great  social  question  of  slavery  had 
been  settled  by  the  war.  ‘Oberlin’s  theology  was 
advanced,  but  the  whole  country  had  advanced  also  in 
its  theological  thought,  and  Darwin  had  thrown  a per- 
manent monkey  wrench  into  Cal- 
vinism. 

(Evolution  did  not  give  Oberlin 
theology  much  of  a shock,  because 
Oberlin  was  familiar  with  shocks 
and  expected  them.  Oberlin  did  not 
reject  evolution  and  denounce  it  as  it 
was  denounced  elsewhere,  and  grad- 
ually came  to  accept  it  tentatively. 

Professor  George  F.  Wright  indeed, 
standing  staunchly  by  the  Hebrew 
stories  on  the  one  hand,  showed  on 
the  other  that  an  ice  age  had  eroded 
the  streams  and  dotted  the  fields  of 
Ohio  with  boulders  brought  from 
afar.) 

Oberlin,  during  this  time,  be- 
came quietly  evangelistic  and  ex- 
tremes of  theological  theory  were 
discouraged.  Professor  William  G. 

Frost,  the  last  of  the  evangelists, 
held  a meeting  each  Monday  night,  crowded  with  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  converted. 

But  during  President  Fairchild’s  administration  there 
arose  also  the  “Higher  Criticism,”  as  it  was  called,  which 
addressed  itself  to  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments just  as  if  their  texts  were  to  be  examined  and 
interpreted  as  one  would  examine  the  texts  of  Livy  or 
Suetonius.  Much  of  the  Calvinistic,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  theology  rested  upon  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible 
books.  Die  Higher  Criticism  found  parts  of  the  books 
a composite,  parts  of  the  books  without  religious  signifi- 
cance, and  certain  passages  contradictory  when  com- 
pared. 

The  Higher  Criticism  was  most  destructive  of  the  old 
theology.  Oberlin  divided  on  the  subject.  Professor  George 
F.  Wright  stood  for  the  old  view,  and  Edward  I.  Bos- 
worth  modestly  accepted  the  new,  in  which  position  he 
was  supported  by  Presidents  Ballantine,  Barrows  and 
King.  Gradually  the  Oberlin  theology  became  com- 
pletely modern,  as  it  is  today. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  Oberlin’s  presidents,  un- 
til President  Wilkins,  were  clergymen,  and  all  of  them 


teachers  of  departments  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  the  evolution  of  theology  from 
Mahan  to  Wilkins  has  gone  on  without  interior  strife  or 
struggle.  The  religious  world  at  one  time  regarded  Ober- 
lin theology  as  distinctly  dangerous.  Even  in  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  Oberlin  W'as  looked  upon  as 
holding  pernicious  views,  and  not  until  1872,  when  the 
Congregational  National  Council  met  and  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  Council  Hall,  was  it  accorded  fellowship. 
On  that  occasion  the  Moderator  in  his  address  said,  “We 
stand  here  at  the  grave  of  buried  prejudice.” 

For  Oberlin  had  been  the  “ugly  duckling”  of  Con- 
gregationalism. It  had  been  radical  in  anti-slavery,  and 
had  initiated  the  organization  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  as  a protest  against  the  conservatism  of 
the  American  Board.  It  had  permitted  Negroes  and 
women  to  take  College  courses  together,  and  Mahan  and 
Finney  had  repudiated  the  precious 
“five  points”  of  the  old  faith.  It  had 
helped  to  set  aside  the  Plan  of  Union 
whereby  churches  west  of  the  Hud- 
son were  supposed  to  belong  to  Pres- 
byterianism. It  had  made  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  Calvinistic  Theolog- 
ical School  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  impos- 
sible. But  its  swift  outreach  to  the 
Negro  freedmen  in  Nashville,  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  Talledega,  Tou- 
galoo  and  other  Southern  centers 
through  its  devoted  teachers  after 
the  Civil  War  had  won  its  “swan’s” 
estate  and  final  recognition.  Thence- 
forth Oberlin  theology  became  toler- 
ated if  not  quite  acceptable. 

The  teachers  of  theology  at  Ober- 
lin have  made  vast  contributions  to 
the  teaching  of  a sane  religion.  Ma- 
han shattered  the  view  that  a man 
could  not  determine  his  own  course  of  conduct.  Finney 
blasted  the  idea  that  salvation  was  partial  and  limited. 
Fairchild  called  the  doctrine  of  substitionary  atonement 
“monstrous.”  CowJes  prepared  a complete  commentary 
on  the  books  of  the  Bible.  King  laid  all  reasonable  men 
under  obligations  by  his  Rational  Living.  Bosworth 
made  attractive  the  “Society  of  Friendly  Workmen.” 
Ballantine  published  the  most  satisfying  translation  of 
the  Newr  Testament.  These  men  and  the  able  theolog- 
ical leaders  now'  on  the  ground  have  had  a prodigious 
influence  on  the  theological  thinking  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  world,  through  their  books, 
lectures  and  especially  their  pupils.  Oberlin  theology 
has  made  its  way,  and  has  ceased  to  be  dreaded  and 
black-listed. 

In  Japan,  China,  India,  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 
Oberlin  men  and  women  carrying  Oberlin’s  ideas  have 
colored  the  entire  missionary  picture.  Now  that  nearly 
the  whole  religious  W'orld  has  come  up  to  Oberlin’s  theo- 
logical thought,  there  are  no  more  major  doctrinal  bat- 
tles to  fight.  9 he  contests  of  our  day  are  in  comparison 
but  desultory  skirmishes  on  the  line  of  theology.  With 
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the  general  acceptance  of  evolution  and  the  results  of 
Biblical  criticism,  Oberlin’s  future  offensive  must  be 
directed  toward  social  and  political  fields.  Oberlin 

gained  sturdy  victories  in  the  contests  against  slavery, 
race  prejudice  and  intemperance.  Her  minor  attacks  on 
Masonry,  on  tobacco,  on  card  playing  and  dancing  came 
to  nothing.  It  may  be  that  in  the  arenas  of  peace  and  of 
industrial  justice  she  may  again  hang  up  the  trophies  of 
victory.  But  she  no  longer  fights  alone.  The  Christian 
community  is  with  her. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued  from  page  165) 

the  golden  vision  of  the  world,  not  as  it  commonly  is, 
but  as  in  certain  high  ways  it  truly  is.  Such  a remem- 
bering contains  gratitude,  continuing  love  and  affection. 
It  entails  a real  bond,  however  tenuous,  and  a real  obli- 
gation, however  slight. 

It  is  this  high  kind  of  remembering  that  is  due  Ober- 
lin. She  has  run  the  race  of  almost  a hundred  years. 
The  race  she  is  to  run  during  the  next  hundred  years 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  beautiful  remembering,  the 
love  and  devotion  of  those  who  have  as  students  and  as 
teachers  once  been  a part  of  her. 


Mr.  Galsworthy 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER 


THE  death  of  so  distinguished  a novelist  as  Mr. 

Galsworthy,  a man  who  has  added  immensely  to 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  who  has  therefore 
greatly  broadened  our  sympathies  and  made  us  more  truly 
humane,  ought  to  induce  us  to  cast  up  our  account  with 
him,  to  take  stock  of  what  he  has  given  us,  and  to  ask 
ourselves,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  what  in  himself 
he  really  is.  For  myself,  the  name  of  Mr.  Galsworthy 
suggests  at  once  certain  aspects  of  Meredith’s  “comic 
spirit” — “luminous  and  watchful,”  with  the  “sage’s 
brows,”  “finely  tempered,  showing  sunlight  of  the  mind, 
mental  richness  rather  than  noisy  enormity.” 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  Meredith’s  “comic 
spirit,”  its  “malignity,”  its  “volleys  of  silvery  laughter,” 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  does  not  suggest.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  “malignity”  and  no  laughter,  “silvery”  or  other,  in 
his  contemplation  of  the  human  scene.  But  a smile  there 
is,  and  it  is  the  smile  of  the  genuinely  comic  spirit,  a smile 
of  comprehension  and  of  an  immense  tolerance.  It  is  not 
the  rollicking  laughter  of  Dickens,  melting  suddenly  into 
somewhat  easy  tears;  nor  the  superior  smile  of  Thack- 
eray, with  its  tendency  to  become  sentimental  or  homi- 
letic; nor  the  remote,  detached  smile  of  Meredith  or  Jane 
Austin.  Much  less  is  it  the  contemptuous  smile  of  a 
Sinclair  Lewis  or  an  Aldous  Huxley.  It  is  a civilized 
smile,  the  smile  of  a man  who  has  had  long  experience 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  wise  and  foolish,  old  and  young, 
poor  and  rich,  great  and  small,  pre-war  and  post-war — in 
a word,  a humane  smile.  It  is  a smile  that  never  ap- 
proaches tears,  but  it  is  so  profoundly  aware  of  the  depths 
as  well  as  the  shallows  of  human  nature  that  it-  is  not 
far  removed  from  sorrow,  like  the  smile  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  over  the  head  of  their  child. 

It  is  tempting  to  call  Mr.  Galsworthy  a satirist,  but 
he  is  not  a satirist  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley  is  one.  The  creator  of  Soames  Forsyte  is  not  a 
satirist.  It  is  easy — for  he  invites  us  to' do  so  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  Saga — to  think  of  him  merely  as  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  upper-middle  class,  of  the  prosperous,  com- 
placent, self-centered,  rather  narrow-gauge  man  and 
woman  of  “property” — what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to 
call  the  Philistine — but  the  creator  of  Bicket  and  Vic- 


torine  has  little  to  learn  from  the  prophets  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Compared  with  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  rich,  deep- 
humanity,  the  writing  of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Dreiser  or 
Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  or  even  Miss  Cather  seems  shallow- 
soiled  and  of  a limited  horizon.  Compared  with  his  pro- 
found sincerity,  the  writing  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  is  a 
thin,  polished,  glittering  surface,  hard  and  brittle,  offer- 
ing no  secure  footing. 

He  used  to  be  thought  a reformer,  a “radical  fellow,”' 
and  it  is  true  that  the  smile  of  the  comic  spirit  does  not 
rest  exclusively,  nor  always  admiringly,  on  the  smooth: 
surface  of  things  as  they  are.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it 
does  not  linger  with  much  patience  on  the  -ologies,  the 
-isms,  the  -ocracies  of  the  professed  reformer.  The  early 
novel,  Fraternity,  is  evidence  of  this,  and  so  is  The  Sil- 
ver Spoon.  In  fact,  if  one  were  to  look  for  the  author 
himself — a perilous  business — in  any  of  his  personages, 
one  would  find  him,  I think,  in  a blend  of  “Young” 
Jolyon  Forsyte  and  Michael  Mont. 

The  truth  is  that  while  Mr.  Galsworthy  was,  first  of 
all,  an  artist,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  was  interested 
merely  in  the  “shows  of  things.”  He  was  interested  also 
in  their  meaning,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  quite- 
sure  what  their  meaning  is.  Neither,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
was  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  One  must  be  an  Up- 
ton Sinclair  or  a Samuel  Butler  to  be  perfectly  sure. 
Wilfrid  Desert  remarks  to  his  publisher,  who  has  said  to 
him,  as  one  does  say,  “You  know  perfectly  well”  some- 
thing or  other,  “I  don’t  know  anything  perfectly  well, 
Mr.  Danby,  and  I distrust  those  who  say  they  do." 
Now,  being  an  artist,  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  interested, 
first  of  all,  in  beauty,  in  its  presence  in  life,  its  “disturb- 
ing presence,”  as  he  calls  it  in  the  preface  to  the  Saga. 
We  can  not  better  reach  what  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his 
mind  than  by  dwelling  for  a moment  upon  those  quiet 
sentences:  “This  long  tale  is  no  scientific  study  of  a 
period ; it  is  rather  an  intimate  incarnation  of  the  dis- 
turbance that  Beauty  effects  in  the  lives  of  men.  . . . The 
figure  of  Irene,  never,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  have 
noticed,  present  except  through  the  senses  of  other  char- 
acters”— one  is  reminded  of  Helen  with  the  "1  rojan 
elders  at  the  Skaian  Gate — “is  a concretion  of  disturbing: 
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Beauty  impinging  on  a possessive  world.  A posses- 
sive world”! — a world  in  which  every  man,  it  sometimes 
seems,  is  an  Ishmaelite,  fighting  for  his  own  hand,  ruth- 
less, conscienceless,  impenetrable.  Impenetrable  even  by 
Beauty,  we  are  often  inclined  to  think,  but  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy thinks  otherwise.  There  it  is,  Beauty  in  woman 
and  man,  in  landscape,  in  the  works  of  men’s  hands,  in 
their  deeds  when  they  rise  for  a moment  above  them- 
selves. There  it  is,  Beauty,  disturbing  their  complacency 
and  their  egoism,  humanizing  or  destroying  them.  And 
it  is  the  artist,  and  the  artist  alone,  who  makes  us  see 
this  and,  what  is  more,  feel  this,  and  this  is  the  artist’s 
sufficient  excuse  for  being. 

But  there  is  another  disturbing  element  in  “a  pos- 
sessive world”  besides  Beauty,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
interested  in  that,  also.  It  is  ‘‘the  claims  of  Freedom.” 
‘‘The  impingement  of  Beauty  and  the  claims  of  Freedom 
on  a possessive  world  are  the  main  prepossessions  of  I he 
Forsyte  Saga,”  says  the  preface.  Now  these  ‘‘claims  of 
Freedom”  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to  that  other 
disturbing  element,  the  presence  of  Beauty.  “Young” 
Jolyon  illustrates  these  claims,  and  so  does  Michael 
Mont,  in  his  whimsical  way,  and  even  poor  Fleur,  the 
most  precious  possession  of  “the  man  of  property.”  The 
natural  relation  of  these  two  elements  has  led  some  people 
to  mistake  Mr.  Galsworthy  for  the  spokesman  of  “the 
illuminated  and  uninhibited  young,”  but  no  one  can  read 
him  carefully  and  think  so.  Fie  is,  I think,  the  greatest 
master  of  modern  times — I mean,  of  course,  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue — in  depicting  the  physical  and  spiritual  as- 
pects of  love;  but  to  confuse  him  with  the  purveyors  of 
vulgar  and  promiscuous  passion,  who  are  called,  on  the 
dust-covers  of  their  paltry'  books,  “frank”  and  “sincere” 
and  “modern,”  is  to  be  merely  stupid.  I repeat:  Mr. 
Galsworthy  is  a civilized  person,  not  a South  Sea  Islan- 
der. Moreover,  he  is  a grown-up  person.  His  opinion 
cf  the  whole  so-called  “modern”  business  of  love-making 
is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  incident  between  Fleur 
and  Jon  in  Swan  Song. 

No,  the  impingement  of  Beauty  and  the  claims  of 
Freedom  on  a possessive  world  are  a quite  different 
thing  from  poor  spoiled  Fleur’s  determination  to  get  her 
own  passionate  way.  Irene,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  himself 
tells  us,  represents  the  impingement  of  Beauty,  and 
\ oung”  Jolyon,  as  he  does  not  tell  us,  represents  the 
claims  of  Freedom.  This  Beauty  and  this  Freedom, 
rightly  conceived,  are  not  the  “bitter  apple”  that  Fleur 
discovers  them  to  be.  They  do  not  dwell  in  the  “brown, 
haunting  eyes  of  the  White  Monkey,”  with  the  “orange- 
like fruit  in  its  crisped  pawT  . . . the  empty  rinds  scat- 
tered all  round.”  This  disturbing  Beauty  that  all  men 
desire  is  rather,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  tells  us  by  the  lips 
of  Young”  Jolj'on,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  aspect  of 
Titian  s Heavenly  Love,”  in  the  great  picture  of  the 
Borghese  Gallery.  It  is  she  who  is  the  real  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  men  of  property,  and  by  their  behaviour 
towards  this  alien  element  in  their  lives  they  stand  or 
fall. 

By  which  I do  not  mean  that  this  Heavenly  Love 
is  a kind  of  moral  touchstone,  determining  the  characters 
of  men.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  not  a moralist  in  that  sense. 


There  she  is,  this  disturbing  Beauty,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tragi-comedy  of  life — a fact,  like  any  other  fact.  Some 
men,  in  whom  the  sense  of  property  is  not  too  well  de- 
fined, worship  her,  live  by  her.  She  is  “the  master-light 
of  all  their  seeing.”  Other  men  try  to  possess  her,  but 
she  eludes  them,  like  the  wraiths  in  the  eleventh  Odys- 
sey. Mr.  Galsworthy  looks  upon  the  one  class  and  the 
other  with  equal  pity  and  understanding,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  where  his  sympathies  lie.  They  lie  with  “Young” 
Jolyon  and  Michael  Mont.  But  he  has  no  George  Eliot- 
like  condemnation  for  the  rest.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
he  pities  Soames,  and  if  he  does  not  mean  us  to  pity 
Fleur  and  Wilfrid  Desert,  then  he  has  badly  bungled 
them. 

In  a sense,  The  Forsyte  Saga  is  an  Aristotelian  trag- 
edy, of  which  the  central  figure  is  not  a man,  but  a type 
— a type  that  is  not,  in  Aristotle’s  phrase,  “eminently 
good  and  just,”  nor  yet  below  the  average  of  human 
nature,  but  vitiated,  and  in  a spiritual  sense  destroyed, 
by  an  “error  or  frailty,”- — the  lack  of  a certain  quality 
without  which  man  is  condemned  to  failure  in  the  great, 
the  essential  business  of  his  life.  He  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  claims  of  freedom.  He  is  determined  to  pos- 
sess what  he  longs  for,  but  what,  just  because  he  is  de- 
termined to  possess  it,  he  is  not  fit  to  have.  And  so  he 
does  violence  to  Beauty,  and  she  eludes  him  and  leaves 
him  desolate.  This  is  the  nemesis  of  Soames  and  of 
Fleur,  and  it  is  a nemesis  essentially  Greek,  and  therefore 
universal.  For  it  is  what  the  Greeks  called  “hubris,” 
wanton  insolence  towards  men  or  the  gods,  an  assertion 
of  oneself,  of  one’s  own  supposed  claims  and  rights,  that 
exceeds  the  measure  of  a man.  In  Matthew  Arnold’s 
poem,  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  there  is  a stanza  that 
is  Greek  to  the  core: 

Thou  wast  a sinner,  thou  poor  man. 

Thou  wast  athirst;  and  didst  not  see 
That,  though  we  take  what  we  desire, 

We  must  not  snatch  it  eagerly. 

And  it  is  because  “Young”  Jolyon  and  Michael  Mont 
are  not  possessive,  because  they  yield  and  give  and  try 
to  understand,  that  they  attain  at  last  the  measure  of 
Beauty  that  it  is  fit  for  them  to  have.  Or,  as  even 
Soames  comes  to  perceive,  “the  body  of  Beauty  has  a 
spiritual  essence,  uncapturable  save  by  a devotion  which 
thinks  not  of  self.”  And  “Young”  Jolyon  has,  as  might 
be  expected,  a still  clearer  view  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Forsyte  tragedy:  “He  looked  round  at  her;  and  it 
seemed  to  his  adoring  eyes  that  more  than  a woman  was 
sitting  there.  The  spirit  of  universal  beauty,  deep,  mys- 
terious, which  the  old  painters,  Titian,  Giorgione,  Botti- 
celli, had  known  how  to  capture  and  transfer  to  the  faces 
of  their  women — this  flying  beauty  seemed  to  him  im- 
printed on  her  brow,  her  hair,  her  lips,  and  in  her  eyes.” 

“Poetry,”  says  Matthew  Arnold,  “is  a criticism  of 
life.”  And  so  is  great  fiction — like  this. 
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Chapel,  1933 

BY  ERNEST  H.  WILKINS 


AT  ten  minutes  of  twelve  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays  the  bell  begins  to  ring,  and 
from  all  quarters  of  the  College  sixteen  hundred  book- 
and-notebook-laden  students  begin  to  converge  toward  the 
Chapel.  As  the  minutes  pass,  the  streams  grow  thicker 
and  thicker;  finally,  as  the  strokes  of  the  bell  come  faster 
and  the  chimes  ring,  the  late-comers  break  into  a run. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  Chapel,  the  organ  prelude  has 
begun ; faculty  members  take  their  places  on  the  plat- 
form ; the  entering  students  sort  themselves  out — men  to 
the  south,  women  to  the  north,  Seniors  in  the  front  center 
section,  and  so  on ; and  the  sound  of 
chatter,  faint  at  first,  gathers  into  the 
most  regular  and  the  greatest  of 
Oberlin’s  crescendos. 

A moment  after  the  sound  of  the 
chimes  has  died  away  outside,  the 
President  and  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
in  academic  gown  and  hood,  enter 
from  the  southwest  door.  Faculty 
and  students  rise  in  their  places;  the 
President  and  his  companion,  in  sin- 
gle file,  thread  the  precipice  in  front 
of  Professors  Savage,  Fiske,  and 
Fullerton  to  the  chairs  behind  the 
speaker’s  desk;  and  all  are  seated. 

All  four  of  these  gatherings  are 
called,  in  a more  inclusive  sense, 

“chapel”;  more  strictly,  two  of  them 
are  chapel  services  and  two  are  as- 
semblies. Two,  that  is,  are  defin- 
itely religious  services  from  beginning 
to  end;  the  other  two  have  no  spe- 
cifically religious  elements.  This 
differentiation,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1928,  seems  completely 
to  have  justified  itself.  We  have 
not  thus  far  attempted  to  regularize 
the  chapel  services  as  coming  always 
on  the  same  two  days  of  the  week — the  difficulties  of 
arranging  the  programs  necessitate  a flexibility  which  is 
perhaps  desirable  in  itself. 

Chapel  services  are  of  two  main  types:  services  which 
center  in  “chapel  talks,”  and  services  which  are  purely 
services  of  worship.  Services  of  the  former  type  may  or 
may  not  include  a hymn  or  a reading.  Services  of  the 
latter  type  usually  include  a hymn  and  a reading  from 
the  Bible  or  from  some  other  religious  source,  and  some- 
times include  special  music  and  a prayer  other  than  the 
final  prayer.  All  chapel  services  end  with  a prayer, 
after  which,  the  speaker  still  standing  bowed  at  the  desk 
and  the  whole  chapel  very  quiet,  the  organist  improvises 
an  Amen.  When  the  organ  notes  end  in  stillness  the 
President  rises,  the  speaker  follows  him  out,  and  chapel 
is  over. 

Assemblies  are  of  three  main  types:  those  which  con- 
sist entirely  of  talks  on  some  special  secular  subject;  mu- 
sical programs — of  many  different  and  very  delightful 


kinds;  and  student  assemblies  for  purposes  of  nomina- 
tion or  election,  or  for  other  special  purposes. 

Chapel,  in  the  double  and  more  inclusive  sense,  is- 
one  of  the  central  experiences  in  Oberlin.  The  regular 
gathering  of  the  whole  student  body  carries  with  it  a. 
sense  of  unity  which  is  cumulatively  of  very  great  value. 
To  find  day  by  day  the  same  companions;  to  share  in 
the  many  listenings,  in  the  many  moods,  in  acquaintance 
with  the  changing  speakers  and  with  their  interests  and 
their  convictions;  in  the  watching  of  the  familiar  faculty; 
in  the  hearing  of  piano,  of  violin,  of  string  quartet,  of 
choir;  in  the  singing  of  “Still,  Still 
with  Thee”;  in  prayer;  in  silence — 
these  are  experiences  which  weave 
themselves,  little  by  little,  into  the 
inner  texture  of  mind  and  heart. 

For  my  own  part,  I never  face 
the  chapel  crowd  without  a deep 
sense  of  sharing,  a sense  that  we  are 
all  one  family — a sense  which  it  is 
good  and  strengthening  to  have. 

If  we  are  to  bring  the  students  thus 
together  four  times  a week,  we  must 
give  them,  for  their  coming,  some- 
thing which  is  assuredly  worth  while;: 
and  we  spare  no  pains  in  the  constant 
effort  to  do  this.  I really  think  that 
we  succeed  in  a high  degree,  and  that 
this  success  is  reflected  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  general  student  ac- 
ceptance of  chapel.  The  old  stereo- 
type of  objection  to  chapel  seldom 
appears,  save  occasionally  as  a matter 
of  theory — though  a single  weak 
chapel  may  impair  responsiveness  in: 
the  succeeding  services. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  students  in 
chapel  are  responsive  and  courteous, 
even  under  conditions  which  are- 
sometimes  trying.  Inattention  and  discourtesy  occur,  but 
as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  acoustic 
treatment  of  certain  bays  of  the  ceiling  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  amplifying  apparatus  have  helped  matters, 
though  there  are  still  seats  which  the  voices  of  certain 
speakers  scarcely  reach. 

The  selection  of  leaders  for  the  chapel  services,  and' 
of  speakers  and  topics  for  the  assemblies,  receives  great 
care.  While  we  like  to  have  variety,  effectiveness  is  more- 
important  than  variety ; and  in  drawing  upon  members  of 
our  own  faculty,  especially  for  the  chapel  services,  we 
are  tending  to  call  more  frequently  on  those  who  are 
definitely  successful  rather  than  to  try  to  get  everybody 
in.  The  request  to  speak  in  assembly  usually  carries  with- 
it  the  suggestion  of  a certain  topic,  chosen  with  reference 
to  some  definite  consideration  of  appropriateness  to  per- 
son and  to  occasion.  Probably  more  of  these  topics  fall 
within  the  field  of  public  affairs  than  in  any  other  one- 
field.  Musical  programs — “little  recitals”  by  artists  of 
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the  Conservatory — come  usually  once  a fortnight.  No 
thanks  are  too  great  for  the  faculty  members  who  spend 
such  devoted  care  in  the  preparation  of  chapel  services, 
assembly  talks  and  musical  programs. 

The  invitation  of  an  untried  speaker  from  outside 
even  an  alumnus! — is  always  something  of  a risk. 
Some  of  our  best  talks  are  by  our  visitors — and  some  of 
our  poorest.  Certain  temptations  are  hard  for  a visitor 
to  withstand.  To  come  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
chapel  crowd  is,  for  one  unfamiliar  with  such  a sight, 
a very  moving  experience;  and  it  is  difficult  for  visiting 
speakers  to  resist  opening  with  what  is  for  them  a unique 
preface,  but  for  the  rest  of  us  an  all  too  familiar  formula : 
“As  I look  into  your  bright  young  faces.  . . More 
than  once  I have  seen  this  temptation  overcome  a visit- 
ing speaker  whose  intention  had  been  merely  to  treat 
some  highly  specific  topic.  I can  understand  the  temp- 
tation well  enough.  And  the  bright  young  faces  are 
usually  very  decent  about  it.  Certain  cliches  are  fairly 
likely  to  appear  in  the  talk  of  the  occasional  visiting 
speaker:  sunsets,  for  instance,  if  he  is  a preacher  (usu- 
ally with  a gesture  to  the  north — the  west  being,  unfor- 
tunately, behind  him!).  And  when  he  starts  to  call  the 
roll  of  progress  with  “the  telegraph,  the  telephone  . . .” 
we  can  almost  go  on  in  unison. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  both  the  religious  services  and 
the  assemblies,  whether  led 'by  members  of  the  faculty 
or  by  visitors,  are  of  a very  high  order.  I,  for  one,  would 
not  miss  them. 

Certain  current  customs  with  regard  to  chapel  are 
perhaps  wrorth  recording. 

The  President  leads  the  first  and  last  chapels  of 
the  year,  and  the  last  chapel  before  Christmas.  The  talk 
at  the  first  chapel  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a keynote 
talk;  the  talk  at  the  last  chapel  is,  as  it  were,  a “little 
baccalaureate”  for  the  immediate  family. 

The  Christmas  chapel  has  gradually  developed  a tra- 
ditional program  of  its  own.  The  platform  is  set,  Eliza- 
bethanly,  with  two  evergreen  trees.  The  singing  is  from 
a leaflet  of  Christmas  carols,  distributed  throughout  the 
seats,  instead  of  from  the  hymn  book.  There  is  always 
a scripture  reading — from  prophecy,  or  from  the  record 
of  its  essential  fulfillment.  There  is  always  some  special 
singing.  Then  come  the  “Christmas  wishes”  of  several 
groups,  each  wish  spoken  by  the  representative  of  the 
group  standing  in  his  place  and  addressing  the  whole 


chapel:  the  Presidents  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  classes,  the  president  of  the  student  body 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  the  president  of  the 
Men’s  Board  of  the  Conservatory,  and  a member  of  the 
faculty.  Then  “The  First  Noel,”  with  different  classes 
singing  the  different  stanzas  and  the  whole  chapel-full 
joining  heartily  in  the  chorus  and  in  the  last  stanza. 
Then,  finally,  the  Christmas  benediction,  and  an  organ 
response,  always  with  some  sounding  of  Christmas  chimes. 

In  January  a series  of  assemblies  is  devoted  to  reviews 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  in  some  of  its  various  as- 
pects. This  January,  for  instance,  one  talk  dealt  with 
“Public  Affairs  in  1932,”  one  with  “Science  in  1932,” 
one  with  “Literature  in  1932,”  and  one  with  “Religion 
in  1932.”  Usually  a talk  is  devoted  to  music  in  the 
year  under  review. 

Wednesdays  in  the  spring  are  Senior  chapels.  The 
Seniors  wear  cap  and  gown.  The  leaders  and  speakers 
— or  musicians — for  these  days  are  chosen  from  a list 
made  up  by  the  Senior  class.  At  the  close  the  Senior 
class  marches  out  in  recessional,  while  the  rest  stand. 
The  last  chapel  of  all,  the  final  Senior  chapel,  comes,  by 
exception,  late  on  the  last  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  reg- 
ular term. 

“Monthly  lectures”  have  ceased  to  have  their  old  im- 
portance, since  so  many  afternoon  and  evening  lectures 
are  now  given  under  the  auspices  of  various  departments. 
There  are  now  only  four  regular  “long  chapels”:  one  on 
Founders’  Day,  December  3;  one,  voluntary,  in  “Relig- 
ious Emphasis  Week”;  one  on  Shansi  Day,  when  the 
newly  chosen  Shansi  representatives  are  announced  and 
an  address  is  given  by  someone  from  China ; and  one  on 
Honors  Day.  Otherwise  long  chapels  or  assemblies  occur 
only  once  or  twice  a year,  and  then  for  special  reasons. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  chapel  of  which  one 
might  write : the  notices,  which  deserve  an  essay  by  them- 
selves (all  meetings  are  still  “brief  but  important”)  ; the 
singing,  varying  from  faint  dutifulness  to  thrilling  unani- 
mity; surrounding  atmospheres  of  sunshine  and  of  dark 
storm;  haps  and  mishaps;  moments  of  vision,  of  high  re- 
solve, of  unity  achieved.  . . . 

It  is  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  Out  we  go,  re- 
leased from  whatever  the  special  mood  has  been,  in  all 
directions,  chattering,  hungry,  thronging — the  more  per- 
fectly companions  for  this  one  more  gathering  which  we 
have  shared. 


Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin  \s  Hundred  Years 


Henry  E.  Peck, 


who  taught  sacred  rhetoric  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  from  1852  to  1865,  is 
best  known  for  his  part  in  the  famous  Wellington  Rescue  case.  Himself  not 
one  of  the  rescuers,  for  he  had  never  left  Oberlin,  he  was  indicted  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Cleveland  jail  for  85  days.  The  prosecution  probably  made 
its  worst  error  in  arresting  such  men  as  Peck,  Fitch  and  Plumb,  because 
these  men  could  make  themselves  heard.  Peck,  in  particular,  was  of  vigor- 
ous and  resolute  character,  radical  and  outspoken  in  his  views.  On  a Sun- 
day that  he  preached  during  his  imprisonment,  the  Cleveland  jail,  {to  quote 
a contemporary  chronicler ),  “ looked  like  a place  of  fashionable  resort .” 
Professor  Peck  did  not  limit  himself  to  his  instructional  duties  merely. 
According  to  President  Fairchild,  “ All  the  interests  of  the  community 
commanded  his  attention.  . . . Many  a struggling  citizen  or  student  received 
from  him  a timely  suggestion  or  needed  help.  . . . He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  doing  many  things  and  doing  them  well.  Restless  activity  was  essential 
to  his  life.” 

He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Haiti  in  1865,  and  died  there  in  the 
second  year  of  his  residence,  of  yellow  fever. 


John  M.  Ellis , 


more  than  any  other,  is  remembered  as  “Ober- 
lin incarnate.”  During  his  thirty-six  years’ 
service  (1858-94)  as  professor  of  Greek,  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  as 
intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  President  Fairchild,  Professor  Ellis’  out- 
standing characteristic  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinarily  clear  and  fair 
mind,  coupled  with  a warm  heart. 

Now  fairness  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgment  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  Oberlin  of  that  day,  but  with  Professor  Ellis  they  were  a special 
genius.  In  the  administration  of  College  finances,  as  a counselor  to  students 
in  personal  perplexities,  as  an  arbiter  in  community  problems,  he  was  alike 
invaluable.  An  indefatigable  and  effective  worker,  he  was  oblivious  of  self. 
If  a thing  needed  to  be  done  he  was  ready  to  do  it,  not  standing  on  “po- 
sition.” 

It  had  been  understood  to  be  President  Fairchild’s  tuish  that  at  his 
resignation  in  1889,  Professor  Ellis  should  carry  on  his  work.  The  appoint- 
ment was  not  made,  however,  and  a scant  five  years  later  Dr.  Ellis  died. 
In  1893  he  had  been  granted  the  first  D.D.  ever  bestoived  by  Oberlin. 


James  Monroe, 


diplomat,  practical  politician,  professor,  ivas 
one  of  Oberlin 's  links  with  the  active  world 
from  his  graduation  in  1849  to  his  death  in  1898.  After  a brilliant  college 
career  serving  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  for  thirteen  years; 
elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  for  six  years;  from  1863  to  1876  United 
States  Consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  for  the  ten  years  following  that 
Representative  in  the  United  States  Congress;  and  then  for  thirteen  years 
more  professor  of  political  science  and  modern  history  at  Oberlin — such  was 
the  outward  life  of  James  Monroe. 

The  man  himself  well  justified  it.  Urbane,  courteous,  with  a delight- 
ful sense  of  humor : these  qualities  were  softened  and  given  depth  by  the 
strength  and  sweetness  of  character  and  purpose  that  underlay  them.  Not 
for  nothing  had  been  his  Quaker  childhood,  and  two  years  of  speaking  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  before  he  came  to  Oberlin  as  a student.  He  was  loved 
even  by  those  who  opposed  him,  venerated  by  his  friends,  and  a figure  of 
honor  and  rich  affection  to  all. 
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Centennial  Awards,  Admissions 
Cooperation,  Voted  by  Council 


Two  actions  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance were  taken  at  the  regular  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council, 
held  February  22  in  Oberlin. 

The  first  of  these  steps  concerned  the 
presentation  of  a distinctive  award,  to 
be  made  at  the  alumni  meeting  at  Com- 
mencement, to  one  or  more  alumni 
of  the  College  who  have  made  some 
signal  contribution  to  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  the  College.  This  award,  thus 
fittingly  inaugurated  at  the  Centennial 
Commencement,  will,  it  is  planned, 
henceforth  be  an  annual  feature,  and 
will  take  the  form  in  all  probability  of 
a medallion  or  small  trinket  of  some  in- 
trinsic value.  It  was  voted  that  the 
power  to  appoint  the  committee  to 
make  these  awards,  and  of  a second 
committee  to  determine  the  exact  form 
of  the  award,  shall  be  vested  for  this 
year  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Awards  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a term  of 
three  years.  Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to 
suggest  a nomination  to  this  Committee, 
of  a person  whose  service  to  the  College 
may  well  be  thus  recognized,  shall  send 
in  the  name  of  his  candidate  together  with 
a statement  of  qualifications  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  in  care  of  the 
Alumni  Office  at  Oberlin. 

The  second  important  action  of  the 
Council  had  to  do  with  alumni  co- 
operation in  a plan  of  selective  ad- 
missions. This  plan,  as  presented  at 
the  luncheon  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sea- 
man ’24,  director  of  admissions,  has 
three  major  objectives: 

1.  To  increase  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, particularly  of  men,  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  both 
men  and  women  applicants  for  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

2.  To  increase  the  quality  of  the 
applicants  with  particular  reference  to 
their  all-round  abilities  and  breadth  of 
interests. 

3.  To  assist  the  College  in  making 
wise  selections  from  its  list  of  appli- 
cants, chiefly  by  supplying  data  from 
alumni  interviews  at  certain  centers. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  formation  of 
regional  alumni  committees,  one  com- 
mittee for  each  of  the  present  alumni 
chapters.  Each  region  will  be  divided 
into  sub-regional  areas,  containing  one 
or  two  high  schools  or  preparatory 
schools  of  strategic  importance  to  Ober- 
lin. There  will  be  an  alumni  commit- 
tee in  each  sub-regional  area,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-regional  committees 
will  constitute  the  regional  committee. 
Both  sub-regional  and  regional  commit- 
tees will  interview  prospective  students 
from  these  areas  and  relay  the  infor- 


mation to  the  College.  These  commit- 
tees will  also  provide  a liason  for  the 
admissions  officer  at  the  time  of  his 
field  visits.  In  this  way  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  a better  selection 
of  candidates  and  interesting  a larger 
number  of  highly  qualified  students  may 
be  served. 

Mr.  Seaman  pointed  out  that  there  is 
increasing  competition  for  qualified  stu- 
dents, the  alumni  and  field  secretaries 
of  many  colleges  carrying  on  exten- 
sive recruiting  activities.  Since  the 
alumni  really  constitute  the  main  re- 
cruiting and  advertising  body  of  the 
College,  a plan  of  the  type  suggested 
would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable  if 
not  imperatively  necessary.  Such  a plan 
has  been  used  to  good  effect  at  Dart- 
mouth, Ohio  Wesleyan  and  other  col- 
leges. 

Following  this  presentation,  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  and  it  was  voted 
bv  the  Council  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  immediately  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  with  Mr.  Seaman  on 
the  details  of  the  plan,  with  a view  to 
getting  it  into  operation  not  later  than 
next  fall.  Between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  members  of  the  Council  were 
present.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef  ’04, 
who  automatically  retired  from  office  as 
President  of  the  Association  this  fall, 
when  he  was  made  a Trustee  of  the 
College,  presided,  at  the  request  of 
the  Association’s  Acting  President,  Mrs. 
Louise  A.  Nichols  ’ii. 

An  open  alumni  meeting  at  3:00 
o’clock  the  afternoon  of  February  22 
was  given  over  to  a discussion  of  Cen- 
tennial plans  by  members  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee.  Mr.  George  M.  Jones 
spoke  on  the  three  great  reunions  of 
former  years  (1883,  1900  and  1908), 

and  Mr.  P.  D.  Sherman  on  alumni  par- 
ticipation in  the  historical  parade  and 
on  plans  for  the  April  19  celebration 
(anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Peter 
P.  Pease).  Mr.  Chapin  showed  inter- 
esting slides  of  early  Oberlin  buildings, 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  described  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Centennial  as  planned  to 
date,  and  the  housing  of  guests. 

After  the  meeting,  the  alumni  ad- 
journed to  Shipherd  Lounge  in  the  new 
Theological  Quadrangle  for  informal 
talk,  music  and  tea. 

The  Gray  Game,  played  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, February  21,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  frays  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though the  varsity  set  the  alumni  back 
31  to  20,  the  “oldsters”  were  leading  two 
points  at  half  time.  The  crowd  at  the 
game  was  estimated  to  be  the  largest  in 
three  years,  and  the  group  of  alumni 
players  was  the  largest  in  several  years. 
Among  the  performers  were  C.  Brick- 


ley  ’31,  Joe  Williams  ’32,  Bohrer  ’32, 
Locke  ’32,  Staley  ’30;  Clayton  Miller 
’30,  Butler  ’25,  John  Landis  ’20,  Paul 
Landis  ’23,  Montie  ’27,  Nate  Berthoff 
’19,  and  Lindsay  ’31. 


Miss  Abbott  Dies  in 
Florida 

Miss  Arietta  Maria  Abbott,  for  forty 
years  a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
died  at  her 
home  in  Co- 
coanut  Grove, 
Florida,  on 
February  22, 
according  to 
a telegram  re- 
ceived by  the 
College  on 
that  day. 

Miss  Abbott 
joined  the  fac- 
ulty as  instructor  in  German  in  1893. 
In  1899  she  became  professor  of  Ger- 
man, and  held  that  post  until  her  re- 
tirement as  Emeritus  in  1921. 

Miss  Abbott  received  her  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Vassar  College,  and  her 
A.M.  from  Michigan. 


College  Enrollment 
Shows  Slight  Drop 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  Registrar’s  office,  twenty-five  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  Ober- 
lin at  the  beginning  of  the  second  se- 
mester. Twenty-one  were  suspended  for 
failure  in  scholarship.  The  latter  loss, 
however,  was  almost  offset  by  the  Re- 
turn of  eighteen  former  students  to 
school. 

The  suspension  list  of  this  February 
does  not  number  much  more  than  usual. 
Last  year  seventeen  were  suspended, 
while  in  1931  thirty-four  were  dropped. 
Of  the  voluntary  withdrawals  18  were 
women  and  8 were  men ; of  the  sus- 
pensions, 15  were  men  and  6 women. 

Seven  of  the  voluntary  withdrawals 
were  transfers  to  other  institutions;  eight 
left  for  financial  reasons;  three  on  ac- 
count of  health;  and  seven  miscellan- 
eous. 


Johnston  Fellowship 
Offered 

L.  L.  S.  alumnae  are  again  reminded 
that  this  is  the  year  in  which  the 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellowship  is 
to  be  awarded.  Applications  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe 
of  the  Department  of  English  not  later 
than  April  1. 
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Night  and  Storm  on  Feng  Shan 

BY  ROGER  HAWKINS  ’31* 


I am  scribbling  this  far  away  from 
home  base — far  away  and  hundreds  of 
feet  higher.  Last  night  (early  this 
morning)  in  a blustery  thunder  storm, 

I scrambled  up  here  to  the  top  of  Feng 
Shan  (Phoenix  Mountain)  and  reached 
this  three-spired,  deserted  temple  in  time 
to  watch  the  moon  set  and  the  first  rosy 
glows  of  dawn  stretch  out  across  the 
eastern  horizon.  Then  I betook  me  to 
my  pallet. 

For  a long  time  this  spring  I had 
been  looking  up  at  Feng  Shan  as  the 
place  I wanted  to  go,  to  try  and  get 
some  perspective  on  my  whole  existence ; 
and  so  I set  last  night  as  the  time  to 
make  my  pilgrimage.  My  grading  work 
kept  me  humping  past  midnight  but  fin- 
ally it  was  all  done. 

It  was  one  o’clock  when  we  started, 
my  bike  and  I.  On  the  handle  bars 

was  strapped  a blanket  roll,  and  on  my 
hack  a knapsack  with  food,  books,  a 
note-book  and  another  blanket.  The 
rain  had  ceased  and  the  going  was  fine 
for  a while — but  then,  slush ! into  the 
mud  sloughs  I went,  and  stayed  for  the 
remaining  three  miles.  Paths  criss- 
crossed back  and  forth  and  ran  through 
villages,  so  I didn’t  go  the  quickest  way. 
Not  satisfied  with  its  day’s  work  the 

rain  started  again,  gently  at  first,  and 

then  ever  more  and  more  violently. 
Thunder  crashed  and  lightning  blazed 
up  so  that  I could  see  swaying  wheat, 
the  willow  trees  whipping  back  and 

forth,  the  muddy  path  and  this  temple 
and  its  three  towers  and  the  guardian 
pine  tree  stark  against  the  sky. 

I reached  the  little  village  of  Ch’uan 
Qjr  To  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
downpour,  and  waited  awhile  under 
the  big  gate  arch  which  framed  a 
marvelous  view  of  the  mountain  every 
time  the  lightning  flashed. 

When  the  rain  let  up  I pushed  up 
through  the  dark  silent  streets  and  came 
to  the  little  narrow  arch  that  marks  the 
true  foot  of  the  mountain  ascent.  The 
arch  is  really  a tunnel  running  through 
the  base  of  a little  shrine.  I saw  a 
small  balcony  near  the  top  of  the  shrine; 
scaling  the  wall  I discovered  that  it 
opened  out  from  a little  room  where 
glared  three  angry  gods.  I snapped  my 
knapsack  straps  and  blanket  roll  belts 
together  into  one  long  line  and  hauled 
my  bike  over  the  rail  of  the  balcony 
for  all  the  world  like  landing  a big  tuna 
fish.  Laying  the  muddy  machine  pros- 
trate and  padlocked  at  the  feet  of  the 
gods,  I dropped  over  the  side  and 
packed  my  junk  onto  my  own  shoulders 
and  started  up  the  mountain. 

♦Roger  Hawkins  went  to  China  as  one  of 
Oberiin's  student-teachers  in  the  Shansi  School 
in  the  summer  of  1931.  He  will  return  this 
summer. 


First  came  a good  broad  paved  ramp 
leading  up  to  a Buddhist  monastery 
where  even  now  monks  live  by  their 
sacred  spring.  Then  started  the  real 
climb,  up  a few  scores  of  steep  stone 
steps  and  then  onto  a winding  stone- 
bestrewn  path  -which  zigzagged  its  tor- 
tuous way  up  the  height.  It  had  stopped 
raining  now,  and  I doffed  my  sweater 
as  I warmed  up  to  the  gasping  task. 
Going  in  the  daylight  with  no  burden 
is  none  too  easy,  but  in  a slippery  black 
night  with  only  an  occasional  glare  to 
light  the  way  and  with  a thirty-pound 
bulky  pack  is  real  sport.  As  my  breath 
came  in  short  choking  heaves  and  my 
feet  slipped  back,  and  briers  tore  my 
hands,  I had  the  glorious  feeling  of 
being  quite  alive  and  surmounting  some- 
thing. A pilgrim  was  I,  bent  upon  a 
sacred  climb  to  heights  where  I could 
search  my  own  soul,  and  that  the  ascent 
should  be  a painful  struggle  was  only 
right.  While  only  a quarter  of  the  way 
up  I saw  a moon  die  into  the  black 

west,  and  over  the  plain  to  the  north 

lights  twinkled  from  the  villages — lights 
that  can  never  be  seen  from  the  village 
streets,  but  only  from  above,  when  one 
can,  with  giant’s  eyes,  look  over  house 
walls  into  courts.  The  little  circlet  of 
lights  on  the  Taiku  city  pagoda  shone 
brightest  of  all,  and  I knew  I was  far 
away  and  glad  to  be  alone.  I never 

paused  long,  for  I wanted  to  rid  my 
aching  back  for  good  of  its  load. 

There  rose  the  temple  before  me,  its 
many  swooping  roofs  and  a pillar  and 
belfries  standing  out  against  a brighten- 
ing sky.  Almost  timidly  I pushed  into 
the  yard  onto  which  opened  scores  of 
rooms  where  hundreds  of  images  stood 
guarding  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Through  the  ruins  I made  my  reverent 
way — a distracted  soul,  who,  having 
been  terribly  conscious  of  the  mess  he 
had  been  making  of  life  on  the  plain 
of  work,  had  come  plodding  up  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  now  found  himself 
joyfully  happy  to  be  in  the  quiet  of 
ancient  shadows  where  he  too  might  find 
that  which  others  had  sought  and  found 
— and  perhaps  more. 

Only  the  sound  of  the  wind  rushing 
past  its  spires  and  over  its  roofs,  only 
the  sight  of  stiff,  unsmiling,  white- 
faced gods  looking  at  me  as  I peered 
into  the  rooms  I went  by.  Up  and 
down  stairs  and  around  corners  and 
past  the  three  towers,  until  I came  out 
on  this  platform  that  overlooks  the 
whole  plain.  The  platform  is  level  with 
the  singing  branches  of  the  pine  tree, 
and  as  I reached  it  last  night  the  first 
glow  of  the  morning  sun  shone  through 
the  soft  arms  of  the  tree.  I cast  down 
my  burden  and  snapped  off  my  rain- 


and  sweat-damped  clothes  and  set  them 
whipping  in  the  breeze  on  a quickly-in- 
stalled clothes-line.  A sip  of  water  from 
my  thermos  bottle,  a pear  and  some 
juice  from  a Del  Monte  can  slipped 
down  my  gullet  quite  happily.  Then 
spreading  out  my  poncho  and  blankets, 
gazing  over  the  beautiful  scene  below — 
twinkling  lights,  dawn  breaking  through 
the  pine  and  the  three  towers  stretching 
up  to  the  very  clouds — I snuggled  into 
the  arms  of  Morpheus  with  happy 
thoughts  of  the  day  before  me. 

Later.  Let  me  tell  you  about  my  pre- 
sent location.  Things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen soon.  Ominous  thunder  rumbles  in 
the  distance  and  I can  look  eastward 
across  the  plain  where  hangs  a heavy 
cloud,  white  at  the  top  but  blacker  as 
it  reaches  down  to  earth  to  blot  out  the 
villages  and  houses.  The  sun,  which 
has  shone  all  day,  has  but  another  hour 
to  stay.  Even  now  it  is  getting  clouded, 
and  the  little  plots  of  ground  wet  from 
yesterday’s  rain  shine  glassily  in  a 
sickly  light.  To  the  north  a dust  storm 
is  swirling  up  huge  yellow  spirals  but 
I know  they  can’t  reach  me  up  here. 
The  breeze  that  rushes  past  hurries  des- 
perately, frightened  away  from  that 
ever-approaching  black  cloud. 

For  a long  time  I had  debated 
whether  or  not  I should  rush  down  the 
mountain  and  get  home  before  the 

storm  set  in,  or  stay  here  and  be  in  its 
fury.  A thousand  reasons  made  getting 
home  seem  the  better  choice,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  glor- 
ious brutalness  of  it  all. 

Ah,  here  it  comes ! 

All  my  things,  food,  blankets,  camera, 
etc.,  I put  safe  away  in  a temple  room 
with  a score  of  mud  gods  to  watch 
them.  I have  here  my  book,  my  pencil 
and  a rubber  poncho.  This  paper  near- 
ly rips  from  my  hand  and  a wild  howl 
comes  from  the  pine  tree  as  the  wind 
surges  through  it.  Over  in  the  hills 
where  it  is  raining  I see  the  foot  of  a 
rainbow,  but  high  above  it,  the  clouds 
still  float  white  and  clean  in  the  bluest  of 
skies.  The  black  host  is  marshalling 
its  forces  just  over  the  nearby  ridge  and 
I can’t  tell  when  they’ll  make  their  at- 
tack. There  is  a queer  lull  now;  the 
pine  simply  murmurs;  a couple  of  fool- 
ish butterflies  flap  their  way  around 
in  the  grass  as  though  trying  to  escape. 
I think  I'll  climb  up  on  a roof  so  that 
I can  see  in  all  directions. 

Now  I’m  on  the  ridge  of  a roof, 
with  one  of  the  spires  towering  beside 
and  above  me.  Now  I can  sec  to  the 
south,  and  the  mountains  there  have 
turned  to  a deep  blue.  White  clouds 
hover  just  over  Pi  Chi  a Shan  (“Pen 
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Rest  Mountain”).  Now  the  rainbow  has 
turned  into  a mere  rain  veil  but  all  the 
plain  and  all  the  terraced  hills  echo 
the  delicate  purples  and  greens  and  yel- 
lows. I can  see  towers  of  swirling  dust 
•come  over  the  low  loess  hills  and  now 
they  are  near  to  Ta  Fu  Shan’s  (“Big 
Buddha  Mountain”)  blue  spike  pagoda. 
Taiku  City  is  only  a grey  smear  on  the 
plain,  but  the  white  pagoda  there  shows 
up  clearly.  Two  little  swallows  up 
-against  the  blue  and  white  are  tossed 
around. 

Now  the  pine  tree  is  roaring  again, 
Tut  still  the  storm  holds  off.  Ah!  what 
I’ve  been  looking  for — the  first  crack 
of  lightning.  It  made  a snappy,  jagged 
line  right  where  the  rain  veil  had  been 
a few  minutes  ago.  The  wind  is  mak- 
ing such  a racket  I can’t  hear  the 
-thunder,  but  .perhaps  I shall  soon.  The 
sun  still  catches  a few  things — here  a 
mountain  peak,  there  the  side  of  a 
house,  and  there  a series  of  giant  ter- 
race steps  walking  up  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

Later.  Now  the  sun  is  under  a cloud 
which  acts  as  the  reflector  of  a flood 
light,  for  streaming  out  from  under- 
neath is  a glow  which  bathes  the  plain 
in  a golden  shower  of  light. 

Another  wind  has  caught  the  storm 
and  it  is  streaming  away  to  the  south 
with  wisps  of  black  clouds  trailing 
out  behind  its  larger  mass. 

. . . The  day  is  almost  over.  Has 
it  brought  forth  any  stirring  resolutions 
and  pointed  to  me  a path  I dare  not 
•dodge?  My  attitude  has  been  one  of 
reverent  receptivity  (such  as  I can  re- 
member Rufus  Jones  once  spoke  of  at 
Oberlin).  I experienced  a lying  back, 
a waiting  for  a message  to  come  out  of 
-the  clouds,  the  wind,  the  sky,  myself ; 
and  that  it  did  not  come  did  not  fill 
me  with  despair,  but  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  yet  come.  I must  work  for  it: 
read,  study,  write,  think,  talk,  try,  pon- 
der; and  there  will  evolve  a program 
of  life  which  will  drive  me  to  my  high- 
est ideals  and  still  make  me  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  job  at  hand. 
A strange  inexplicable  feeling  of  peace 
is  within  me;  a feeling  so  beautiful  I 
want  to  capture  it  in  words.  These 
poor  words  I jotted  down,  but  they  are 
only  a drab  shadow-picture  of  the 
reality: 

“And  as  I stand  on  this  temple  ridge, 
with  the  world  below  me  stretching 
out  forever,  and  the  clouds  in  all  their 
dying  beauty  of  nightfall,  and  dogs 
barking  and  birds  thrilling  ...  I want 
to  feel  a part  of  that  world. 

“I  know  there  are  sorrow  and  wrongs 
and  heart-aches  and  pains;  and  because 
I know  them,  I should  consecrate  my- 
self to  helping  set  them  right. 

“My  past  sins  have  been  many.  I 
have  felt  my  utter  unworthiness,  and 
now  out  of  that  well  of  admission  I 
would  like  to  arise,  cleansed  by  the 


Gertrude  Cheney  and  Joseph  Hamilton 
are  the  successful  candidates  for  Shansi 
this  year,  it  was  announced  at  the 
Shansi  Day  Chapel  on  February  23. 
They  sail  for  China  in  July.  With  them 
at  Shansi  next  year  will  be  Dick  Irwin 
and  Betty  James  of  the  Class  of  1932; 
the  following  year  they  will  themselves 
be  the  “old”  representatives,  ready  to 
welcome  next  February’s  choice  to  the 
ground. 

Hamilton,  a graduate  of  the  Alliance, 
Ohio,  High  School,  was  president  of  his 
high  school  class  for  four  years,  presi- 
dent of  student  council  there  for  one 
year  and  active  in  the  Hi-Y.  In  Ober- 
lin his  main  extra-curricular  activities 
have  been  class  sports  and  Y.  M.  work. 
He  is  majoring  in  zoology. 

Gertrude  Cheney,  daughter  of  Ralph 
L.  Cheney  ’98  and  Frances  Stiles 
Cheney  ’01,  graduated  from  Hillhouse 


struggle  this  mountain  height  has  given 
me. 

“By  the  last  pure  ray  of  the  sun  that 
fixes  on  me,  by  the  moon  half-hidden 
behind  a cloud,  by  the  croon  of  the 
wind  in  the  pine  tree,  and  by  the  shad- 
ows on  a far-off  mountain  peak  I 
now  bow  to  let  loose  my  tied-up  soul 
into  the  working  of  the  world.” 


Centennial  Jottings 

Two  details  of  the  Centennial  plans  as 
tentatively  outlined  to  the  alumni  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  may  be  of  special  interest.  To 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  Peter  Pindar 
Pease  on  April  19,  1833,  the  town  is 
planning  to  hold  a brief  celebration  on 
that  day  this  spring.  For  that  occasion 
Peter  Pindar  Pease’s  cabin — somewhat  as 
pictured  on  the  Alumni  News-Letter  soon 
to  come  out — will  arise  on  the  Campus 


High  School  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
Oberlin  she  has  taken  active  part  in  stu- 
dent government,  being  this  year  Chair- 
man of  the  Women’s  Honor  Committee 
and  a member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Women’s  League  and  the  Senate; 
she  is  also  a member  of  the  Women's 
Band  and  the  Musical  Union,  and  presi- 
dent of  her  dormitory,  La  Maison  Fran- 
caise.  Her  major  study  is  French. 

The  Shansi  Day  Address  was  given 
this  year  by  Dr.  Yu  Yue  Tsu,  on 
“China’s  Cultural  Renaissance.”  Also 
present  was  Raymond  T.  Moyer  ’21, 
head  of  the  brilliant  agricultural  experi- 
ment work  being  carried  on  at  Shansi, 
who  is  spending  the  year  in  the  States 
in  further  study.  Moyer  spoke  in  Chapel 
on  some  of  the  major  agricultural  pro- 
jects under  way  at  Shansi,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  showing  slides  of  the 
school  and  its  work. 


close  to  the  Elm,  and  a yoke  of  oxen  and 
a hundred-year-old  ox-cart  have  been 
promised  from  the  Chagrin  Valley  region. 
The  cabin  will  stand  on  the  Campus 
until  after  Commencement,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  used  as  one  of  the  alumni  head- 
quarters for  tickets,  etc. 

It  has  also  been  decided  to  erect  a 
third  boulder  on  the  Campus,  with  a 
bronze  plaque  commemorating  the  Found- 
ers. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a 
historical  parade,  reviewing  Oberlin’s 
past  days,  each  class  will  be  given  a list 
of  around  two  hundred  possible  events 
to  represent.  The  choice  may  be  as 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  class  de- 
sires, or  two  or  more  classes  may  go  to- 
gether. The  parade  will  necessarily  be 
its  own  excuse  for  being,  and  the  usual 
banners,  cups  and  awards  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Every  class  and  every 
class  member  is  urged  to  take  part. 
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IV 

The  Historical  Value  of  the  Individ- 
ual 

In  certain  frames  of  mind,  it  must  seem 
to  us  that  no  saying  of  the  gospel  is 
harder  than  that  which  tells  us,  “Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a farthing? 
And  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father.”  We  who 
profess  ourselves  Christians  need  to  real- 
ize that  the  greatest  stumbling  stone  to 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  not  the 
rigor  of  its  ethical  requirements — men 

who  understand  the  nature  of  the  moral 
life  are  prepared  for  that.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  religious  difficulty,  the 
kind  of  faith  in  God  presupposed  by 
Christianity,  or  better,  perhaps,  the  faith 
in  the  kind  of  God  whom  Christianity 
proposes,  and  then  as  a problematical 
corollary,  the  Christian  ascription  of 
unique  worth  to  every  human  life.  How 
can  the  Christian  religion  expect  to  sur- 
vive in  an  age  which  finds  its  gravest 
difficulty  with  the  first  and  simplest  af- 
firmation of  the  Christian  creed,  that 
God  is  a loving  father  who  cares  for  in- 
dividuals ? 

It  is  an  axiom  of  all  our  thought  about 
God  that  as  we  are  ourselves  so  also  God 
will  appear  to  us  to  be.  Now  when  you 
consider  the  way  in  which  men  do  their 
thinking  today,  you  will  not  be  far  from 
the  facts  if  you  say  that  the  best  thinking 
of  the  time  is  probably  scientific.  This 
means  that  our  habitual  thinking  is  ab- 
stract. We  have  coined  a vast  paper 
currency  of  abstract  terms,  scientific  in 
their  origin  and  in  their  uses,  by  which 
we  effect  the  interchange  of  our  ideas. 
There  is  no  objection  to  using  this  cur- 
rency so  long  as  we  realize  that  it  is 
paper  money  and  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  gold  reserve  of  concrete  fact. 
But  this  circulation  of  abstract  terms  has 
drawn  our  minds  farther  and  farther 
away  from  concrete  facts  and  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  do  our  thinking  primarily 
through  a perpetual  bargaining  in  gen- 
eralities. 

Science  is  not,  cannot  be,  interested  in 
individuals.  It  is  interested  in  universal 
laws  deduced  from  particular  facts,  and 
has  no  apparatus  to  deal  with  individu- 
als. Now  insofar  as  our  habits  of  mind 
become,  by  second  mental  nature,  scien- 
tific, we  deal  with  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings in  this  way.  We  classify  a man:  he 
is  to  us  the  sum  of  certain  abstract  quali- 
ties which  we  have  identified  or  formu- 
lated for  our  thought.  But  frankly  wc 
are  disinterested  in  the  individual  man 
once  we  have  got  him  ticketed  and  ac- 
counted for. 

Now  I put  to  you  the  dogmatic  propo- 
sition that  the  modern  man  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  God  is  interested  in  in- 
dividuals for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
himself  is  not  interested  in  individuals. 
Having  to  operate  on  the  assumption  that 


as  he  is  so  God  must  be,  he  imputes  to 
God  that  same  concern  for  universal  laws 
and  large  generalities  and  that  same  in- 
difference to  individuals  which  obtains 
in  his  own  case.  All  this  means  that  the 
average  man  is  more  of  a scientist  than 
an  artist.  I venture  to  think  that  in  those 
rare  occasions  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
a mind  which  works  by  the  methods  of 
art  rather  than  science,  there  we  shall 
find  that  this  supposed  difficulty  of  our 
faith  does  not  prove  as  serious  as  we 
are  led  to  believe. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  problem  here,  but  I am  persuaded  that 
our  abstract  habits  of  modern  thought 
make  the  problem  more  acute  than  it 
actually  is.  We  think  of  God  as  the 
general  manager  of  a great  cosmic  enter- 
prise, so  vast  that  he  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  know  all  his  hands  individually.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  anthropomorphic 
metaphor  available.  If  we  stop  thinking 
of  him  as  the  general  manager  of  vast 
business  and  think  of  him  as  an  artist 
our  picture  changes.  When  you  go  out 
of  a factory  into  a studio  you  are  mentally 
in  another  world.  In  a studio  you  have 
to  look  at  individual  facts;  you  cannot 
generalize.  And  part  of  the  spiritual 
trouble  with  the  modern  world  is  just  the 
fact  that  factories  are  so  common  and 
studios  so  rare. 

I have  been  talking  about  an  indi- 
vidual. What  is  an  individual?  Royce 
says  that  an  individual  is  a class  of  one 
member  and  no  more.  There  are  no 
other  members  of  that  class;  therefore, 
since  you  have  no  other  members  of  the 
class  to  furnish  a basis  for  comparison 
and  deduction,  you  cannot  make  any 
generalizations  about  an  individual,  you 
cannot  treat  him  scientifically  as  the  oc- 
casion for  universal  laws. 

Now  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  individual 
man  may  be  an  open  one.  Perhaps  there 
are  only  particular  men,  indefinitely  re- 
peated instances  of  a class.  But  most  of 
us  are  strongly  persuaded  at  least  of  our 
own  individuality,  even  though  we  are 
content  to  treat  all  other  men  as  particu- 
lars. 

I hesitate  to  say  that  all  modern  his- 
torians are  agreed  on  the  matter,  but  cer- 
tainly at  the  moment  there  is  a large  and 
increasing  number  of  historians  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  history  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  individuals,  either  in 
single  men  or  more  often  in  unique  situ- 
ations, which  have  the  quality  of  an  in- 
dividual event.  They  are  trying  not  to 
classify  and  to  explain  their  subjects  by 
general  laws;  they  are  trying  rather  to 
appreciate  their  subjects,  that  is,  to  look 
at  them  as  the  artist  always  looks  at  his 
subject. 

Let  me  take  a single  example  of  the 
point  at  which  history  as  a science  must 
break  down.  The  aim  of  all  exact  sci- 


ences is  not  merely  explanation,  classifi- 
cation and  the  like;  it  is  prediction.  Up 
to  a point  the  sciences  dealing  with  man 
can  tell  you  what  his  reflexes  will  be  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  But  at  the 
core  of  him  there  seems  to  be  an  impon- 
derable factor,  one  which  no  science  has 
yet  come  anywhere  near  isolating.  Hence 
prediction  is  the  one  point  short  of  which 
all  sober  history  stops. 

Well,  you  will  say,  all  this  narrows 
history  down  to  a very  meagre  and  mean 
affair.  You  have  taken  away  our  wide, 
sweeping  general  view  of  history,  its  dear 
synoptic  vision,  and  have  invited  us  to 
concentrate  on  individuals.  You  have 
taken  the  breadth  and  joy  out  of  it.  That 
of  course  is  not  so.  For  an  individual 
may  be  universal.  Art  always  has  uni- 
versal meanings,  but  its  universality  is 
achieved  by  concretion,  by  an  intensive 
process  addressed  to  an  individual  fact, 
not  by  a generalization  which  bids  fare- 
well to  the  fact  and  flies  up  into  the 
stratosphere  of  abstractions.  The  indi- 
vidual so  construed  has  a universal  value. 
He  is  a chink  through  which  we  glimpse 
infinity  and  eternity. 

Therefore,  when  you  have  said  that 
you  are  interested  in  individuals  you 
have  not  said  that  you  are  not  interested 
in  universals;  all  you  have  said  is  that 
in  this  instance  your  universal  truth  or 
value  is  communicated  to  you  bv  methods 
other  than  those  which  science  habitually 
employs.  The  end  of  the  historical  quest 
is  always  there  in  the  individual  fact  to 
be  studied  for  its  own  sake:  it  does  not 
have  to  be  sought  in  some  far-off  divine 
event  toward  which  the  fact  points. 

The  service  of  history  to  religion,  as 
history  at  present  tends  to  define  itself, 
is  precisely  this:  it  is  mental  practice  in 
the  habit  of  concentrating  upon  individ- 
uals, learning  how  to  deal  with  them  and 
how  to  find  their  truth.  For  as  we  be- 
come accustomed  to  recognizing  and  car- 
ing for  individuals  we  shall  not  denv  to 
God  those  habits  of  mind  in  which  we 
have  become  adept. 

T do  not  see  that  you  can  ever  have  it 
both  ways  in  this  matter.  Either  you  are 
interested  in  the  process  or  plan  as  a 
whole,  or  you  are  interested  in  the  in- 
dividual for  his  own  sake  and  are  will- 
inn'  to  be  agnostic  about  the  plan. 

I am  willing  to  face  the  prospect  that 
there  is  no  single  plan  or  purpose  in  na- 
ture and  history,  that  nature  and  history 
are  the  means  not  of  arriving  at  some 
one  far-off  divine  event,  but  that  they 
are  devices  for  making  forever  and  ever 
unique  individuals,  each  of  peculiar  worth 
and  immediate  meaning. 

Therefore  if  T lose  something  of  the 
old  unitary  faith  of  the  fathers  I gain 
conversely  a fresh  and  almost  imperious 
confidence  in  idea  which  otherwise  is 
difficult  if  not  incredible;  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  is  always  of  worth,  of  value  to 
the  process,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  the  one 
end  always  intended  by  the  process. 


V 

History  as  an  Art  and  a Science 

The  problems  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing  thus  far  seem  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  single  question 
whether  history  is  a science  or  an  art. 
Before  we  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, we  should  be  quite  clear  as  to  the 
difference  between  science  and  art.  They 
represent  perhaps  the  two  major  ways  of 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  life  and  the 
world.  They  ought  not  in  theory  to  be 
irreconcilable,  since  they  are  activities  of 
one  and  the  same  man.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  this  synthesis 
can  not  be  made  too  soon  or  too  easily; 
and  there  is  much  final  gain  to  be  had 
from  stressing  the  initial  contrasts  be- 
tween science  and  art,  since  the  ultimate 
reconciliation  of  the  two,  when  it  is 
achieved  in  an  individual  or  a society, 
is  the  richer  for  the  prolonged  initial  ten- 
sion. 

The  main  characteristic  of  modern 
scientific  thought,  as  it  has  become  a 
self-conscious  method,  is  its  objectivity 
and  dispassionateness.  The  scientist  is  a 
man  who  tries  to  see,  not  what  he  may 
expect  to  see  or  what  he  would  like  to 
see,  but  what  is  actually  there.  To  lie 
about  what  he  has  seen  or  to  suppress 
it  would  be  for  the  scientist  in  the  terms 
of  his  calling,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness 
to  be  had  from  his  peers  or  from  his 
own  conscience. 

The  important  thing  to  notice  about  the 
scientist  is  the  way  in  which  he  keeps 
himself  out  of  the  picture.  His  own 
hereditary  theories,  his  private  temper- 
amental preferences,  his  habitual  mental 
twists;  these  are  the  snake  in  the  grass, 
the  ways  by  which  the  kingdom  of  evil 
enters  his  intellectual  world. 

Now  this  intellectual  unselfishness,  like 
all  unselfishness,  has  a moral  quality. 
And  insofar  as  unselfishness  of  the  mind 
is  the  purest  form  of  that  virtue  and  the 
hardest  to  achieve,  we  must  admit  that 
in  its  best  exemplars  modern  science  sets 
a very  high  moral  standard. 

The  artist  knows  nothing  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  scientist  to  see  what  is 
actually  there.  To  begin  with  he  sees 
simply  what  he  chooses  to  see.  The  first 
principle  of  all  art  is  that  of  selection. 
Having  selected  his  subject  the  artist 
then  portrays  it,  not  as  it  actually  is,  but 
as  it  appears  to  him.  It  is  not  the  fact 
in  itself  that  he  is  bent  on  giving  us,  but 
his  impression  of  the  fact,  a very  differ- 
ent matter.  Therefore  those  very  quali- 
ties of  mind  which  are  the  liability  of 
science  become  the  necessity  of  art. 

Now  the  resulting  act  of  the  artist  is  in 
a certain  measure  one  of  creation.  This 
creative  power  is  called  imagination.  The 
artist  works  best  when  his  imagination  is 
employed  with  matters  of  common  and 


given  fact,  lie  is  not  bound  by  fact,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  may  never  do  vio- 
lence to  fact.  The  artist  may,  indeed 
must,  see  more  in  the  fact  than  other  per- 
sons see;  indeed  habitually  see  more  than 
is  at  first  apparent  in  the  fact,  more  in- 
deed than  the  fact  may  contain.  But 
what  he  secs  or  imaginatively  imputes  to 
the  fact  must  still  be  in  line  with  the 
fact.  He  may  not  make  fact  play  roles 
which  science  would  at  once  declare  to 
be  out  of  character. 

Now  this  imaginative  treatment  of  facts 
has  its  source  not  in  the  observing  and 
logical  processes  of  the  mind,  but  in  some 
creative  energy  of  the  mind,  which  actu- 
ally does  add  to  the  given  world  some- 
thing that  is  not  plainly  there  at  first. 

I do  not  think  we  are  in  a position  to 
say  that  one  of  these  ways  of  thinking 
the  truth  of  the  world  is  better  than  the 
other;  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent. Nor  can  you  say  that  they  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  in  theory, 
you  probably  must  say  that  they  are  com- 
plementary, each  needing  the  other  for 
its  fulfillment.  But  in  actual  life,  it  is 
only  in  the  rare  great  men  that  the  two 
kinds  of  mind  seem  to  be  met  and 
matched  in  a single  character. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  there  is 
a certain  moral  difference  between  these 
two  intellectual  transactions.  Science  is 
mentally  an  act  of  unselfishness.  Art,  if 
not  a wilfully  selfish  act,  is  an  act  of 
self-assertion.  The  native  moral  thrusts 
of  science  and  art  are  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

Now  for  our  present  inquiry  a single 
question  is  paramount.  Are  the  subjects 
with  which  we  occupy  ourselves  in  his- 
tory to  be  dealt  with  altruistically  or 
egotistically?  Am  I,  in  my  inquiry,  a 
scientist  or  an  artist?  That  is,  I think, 
the  stubborn  permanent  moral  problem  in 
the  field  of  history. 

The  major  charge  which  the  modern 
and  scrupulous  historian  would  bring 
against  historians  of  the  past  is  that  of  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  partisanship, 
which  perverts  the  facts  in  the  interest  of 
the  author’s  own  preference.  Most  his- 
torians today  question  or  deny  outright 
the  possibility  of  a genuinely  scientific 
history  of  their  own  times.  Passions  are 
too  hot,  friends  and  enemies  too  many, 
emotions  too  deep  and  instinctive,  to  al- 
low that  cool  “middle  tone”  of  detach- 
ment which  scientific  history  requires. 
Hence  the  predilection  of  the  scientific 
historian  for  subjects  lying  in  the  middle 
distance  of  past  time,  where  the  volcanic 
eruption  of  hot  events  is  long  enough 
past  so  that  the  facts  do  not  burn  your 
feet  when  you  tread  on  them.  And  yet 
this  confessed  inability  of  the  scientific 
historian  to  deal  successfully  with  his 
own  times  is,  in  a measure,  a confession 
of  weakness  and  in  part  an  indictment  of 
his  method. 

The  scientific  historian  goes  about  his 
work  with  two  convictions,  first  that  of 


all  the  facts  with  which  science  may 
properly  employ  itself,  human  facts  are 
the  most  significant;  and  then  that  with- 
in this  realm  of  the  facts  which  concern 
the  lives  of  men,  none  are  uninteresting 
or  unimportant.  The  pure  science  of 
history  has  no  interest  in  any  market  or 
cash  value  of  its  findings.  Its  business 
only  is  to  find  fact  irrespective  of  its 
uses,  its  profit  or  loss.  Indeed  scientific 
history  looks  to  the  day  when  Julian  the 
Apostate  shall  be  described  in  the  same 
terms  by  Christian  and  Pagan,  when 
Martin  Luther  shall  be  one  and  the  same 
man  for  Catholic  and  Protestant,  when 
Washington  shall  be  the  same  for  Eng- 
lishman and  American,  Lincoln  the  sam# 
for  North  and  South,  Woodrow  Wilson 
one  man,  whether  his  biographers  be  Re- 
publican or  Democrat. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  a ques- 
tion whether  history  can  ever  realize  this 
ideal  under  the  very  peculiar  conditions 
which  govern  its  inquiries.  The  kind  of 
facts  with  which  history  works  do  not  ex- 
plain themselves;  they  require  to  be  related 
to  each  other  to  be  interpreted,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  interrelations  is  not  given 
by  the  bare  facts  themselves.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  human  phenomena  are  far 
more  diversified  and  far  less  reducible 
to  laws  than  are  other  phenomena.  There 
is  a whole  hinterland  of  motive  and  pur- 
pose and  meaning  not  given  in  the  bare 
facts,  and  we  have  to  read  into  the  facti 
these  motives  and  meanings  which  the 
facts  themselves  do  not  yield  to  us  on 
their  surfaces. 

Moreover,  even  in  this  matter  of  the 
scientific  method,  the  cult  of  dispassion- 
ateness may  apparently  be  carried  too  far, 
or  at  least  so  far  as  to  become  stale  and 
unprofitable.  It  still  remains  true  that 
history  seems  to  require  not  merely  the 
dispassionateness  of  the  scientist  but  the 
imagination  of  the  artist.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  narrative  account  of  the 
critical  post-war  time,  for  instance,  re- 
mains imperfect  until  the  facts  are  ex- 
plained and  linked  together  in  some  such 
causal  series  as  will  give  them  coherence, 
but  that  the  causes  are  not  given  with 
the  facts.  These  causes  must  in  fact  be 
imagined.  That  is,  historians  at  some 
future  time  must  isolate  these  facts  and 
gaze  at  them  intently,  until  by  some 
creative  act  of  the  imagination  they  bring 
to  life  again  the  inner  worlds  which  lay 
behind  and  inspired  the  outward  action. 
Anything  less  than  this  fails  to  be  his- 
tory in  the  fullest  sense. 

I see  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  the  con- 
clusion at  which  a large  number  of  his- 
torians are  now  arriving,  that  history  is 
both  a science  and  an  art.  It  is-  not  a 
science  purely,  since  only  imagination  can 
bring  the  bones  in  the  dry  valley  to  life. 
It  is  not  an  art  only,  since  substantial 
and  given  fact  is  always  there  to  be  hon- 
estly reckoned  with.  Hence  the  study  of 
history  strangely  requires  of  us,  in  some- 
thing like  fair  proportions,  the  kinds  of 
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thinking  which  go  separately  to  art  and 
science. 

Would  one  dare  to  say  that  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  study  of  history  in  the 
various  intellectual  disciplines,  and  its 
meaning  for  human  life,  lie  precisely  in 
its  odd  position  as  a liason  interest  be- 
tween science  and  art,  partaking  of  both 
and  in  some  measure  interpreting  to  each 
the  other? 


VI 

The  Tension  of  the  Religious  Con- 
sciousness 

I shall  have  failed  entirely  in  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say  thus  far,  if  I 
have  not  made  you  feel  a little  more 
strongly  than  you  have  hitherto  felt  it, 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  historical  re- 
lationship. The  historical  consciousness 
involves  us  in  a dialogue  with  other  hu- 
man minds,  but  in  this  instance  not  the 
minds  of  our  contemporaries.  The  mind 
with  which  we  hold  commerce  in  history 
is  the  mind  of  some  man  who  is  dead 
and  gone,  but  who  said  enough  in  his 
lifetime  to  encourage  us  to  keep  up  the 
dialogue  thus  begun  between  us.  History 
is  a dialogue  in  which  the  first  partner, 
having  said  his  original  say,  cannot  add 
to  what  he  then  said,  and  cannot  answer 
back  when  you  misinterpret  or  misrepre- 
sent him. 

History  seems  to  me  therefore  to  re- 
quire a much  finer  type  of  conscience  and 
conscientiousness  than  is  necessary  for  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  life  with  one’s  con- 
temporaries. 

History  which  is  a pure  objective  sci- 
ence is  simply  an  oration  spoken  by  the 
past  to  which  we  listen.  History  which 
is  a pure  art  is  a monologue  of  our  own, 
in  which  through  imagination  or  fancy 
we  use  facts  of  the  past  as  convenient 
metaphors  for  self-expression.  But  when 
you  get  genuine  history  there  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  set  up  a real  commerce.  You 
yourself  have  to  care  personally  about  the 
subject  with  which  the  past  at  this  mo- 
ment or  that  was  occupied,  in  order  to 
recover  the  real  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  were  abroad  then.  Those  men  of 
yesterday  were  once  as  real  as  we  now 
are.  And  it  is  a very  restricted  account 
of  human  life  which  would  limit  our 
human  relationship  to  our  contemporaries 
only. 

Now  that,  after  all,  is  the  account 
which  we  must  give  of  religion.  In  re- 
ligion you  are  related  to  some  one  or 
something  else.  Your  religion,  to  use 
Whitehead’s  words,  is  what  you  do  with 
your  solitariness,  and  what  you  do  is  to 
give  it  away  to  the  other  partner  of  the 
relation ; you  put  your  life  in  his  per- 
petual care.  To  this  other  partner  re- 
ligion traditionally  gives  the  name  of 
God. 

Whatever  other  definition  we  may 
give  to  this  whole  idea  of  religion,  we 
cannot  describe  it  as  a mere  matter  of 
our  human  self-consciousness  or  self- 


sufficiency. It  is  the  essential  nature  of 
the  religious  idea  that  it  presupposes  an 
actual  divine  other  to  which  or  to  whom 
we  belong.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  differs  from  the 
moral  consciousness.  In  ethics  I aspire  to 
an  ideal  which  is,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, as  yet  unreal.  In  religion  I am 
related  to  that  which  already  is.  The 
other  partner  is  as  real  as  I am. 

Why  does  this  partnership  exist?  Is 
God  there  to  help  me  or  am  I here  to 
help  God?  Is  religion  a device  for  get- 
ting what  I want  or  for  finding  out  what 
I ought  to  do? 

In  historic  religion  we  have  variations 
all  along  the  line  between  these  possible 
extremes.  At  one  end  we  have  mysticism. 
Ethically,  mysticism  is  an  account  of  re- 
ligion in  which  God  counts  for  every- 
thing and  man  counts  for  nothing,  save 
as  he  adds  to  God’s  glory  and  does  God’s 
work.  At  the  other  end  we  have  magic, 
in  which  man’s  self-will  is  really  the  de- 
termining value  and  God  is  there  to 
be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  that  self-will  by 
means  of  words  or  acts  which  have  the 
power  to  coerce  him. 

Now  no  one  of  us  is  ever  for  a mo- 
ment free  from  the  tension  which  exists 
between  himself  and  his  God.  Religious- 
ly we  are  all  forever  trying  to  adjust 
fairly  the  rival  claims  of  our  spiritual 
rights  and  duties.  Plainly  if  the  religious 
relation  is  real,  I count  for  something  in 
it,  but  not  for  everything.  The  practical 
problem  is  just  how  much  do  I count 
for? 

Religion  is  our  boldest,  farthest  account 
of  the  human  experience  of  belonging.  In 
religion  we  belong  consciously  to  the  most 
and  the  best  that  we  know.  Within  this 
widest  circle  of  conscious  belonging  re- 
ligion includes  all  our  lesser  member- 
ships and  relations. — the  home,  the  church, 
the  state,  the  profession.  None  of  these  is 
divine,  yet  they  all  point  in  the  direction 
of  God.  Qualitatively  the  experiences  of 
belonging  which  they  give  us,  and  the 
practical  problems  which  they  raise  for 
us  in  life,  are  akin  to  religion  and  point 
the  way  to  God.  Whoever  has  once 
come  out  of  his  solitariness  and  belonged 
with  his  whole  heart  to  some  one  or 
something  else  is  no  longer  a total  stran- 
ger to  what  we  call  the  religious  ex- 
perience. 

Of  course  religion  differs  from  these 
other  experiences  in  that  the  God  to  whom 
we  belong  is  never  given  us  in  just 
the  obvious  way  that,  say,  a state  is 
given.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  God 
is  not  there.  There  is  environing  us  an 
Infinite  Mystery  of  which  we  are  part, 
and  to  that  Mysterious  Eternity  of 
Thought  we  give  the  name  of  God. 

At  first  we  think  that  God  actually  is 
just  what  we  believe  him  to  be.  But  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  modest  we  be- 
become  about  our  definitions  of  God.  The 
Divine  has  a way  of  asserting  itself  in 
contradiction  to  us.  Professor  White- 


head says  that  all  religion  passes  from 
God  the  void  to  God  the  enemy  and  from 
God  the  enemy  to  God  the  friend.  No 
man  knows  what  religion  is  who  has  not 
faced  God  the  enemy,  a principle  or  per- 
sons that  does  not  operate  as  he  at  first 
supposed. 

Nor  is  it  as  though  God  were  always 
there  and  ready  to  speak.  One  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  I ever  knew  said  at 
the  end  of  a long  life  spent  wholly  with 
the  affairs  of  religion,  “The  longer  I 
live  the  more  I am  impressed  by  the  retic- 
ence of  God.”  The  reticence  of  God  is 
of  course  our  human  chance  to  share  in 
the  relation,  the  challenge  to  us  to  speak 
up.  But,  as  we  have  said,  how  delicate 
and  difficult  this  task  of  carrying  on  a 
true  conversation  with  this  reticent  God! 

Now  one  is  more  and  more  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  of  religion 
we  all  need  mental  and  moral  discipline 
at  a level  of  life  which  is  normally  ac- 
cessible to  us.  It  is  only  the  amateur  who 
attempts  too  soon  and  too  easily  the  mys- 
tic experience. 

Of  the  accessible  and  familiar  means 
of  training,  requiring  knowledge,  con- 
science and  imagination,  there  seems  to 
me  no  discipline  more  adequate  than  his- 
tory. For  religion,  like  history,  is  both 
an  art  and  a science.  It  requires  an 
initial  submission  to  an  external  reality 
and  then  it  requires  some  independent  af- 
firmation of  our  own,  an  imaginative  act 
which  we  call  faith. 

What  you  actually  find  in  history  is 
of  importance  to  religion.  Not  all  our 
faith  that  there  is  a God  comes  from  our 
immediate  intuitions.  We  believe  that 
certain  things  have  happened  in  the  past, 
have  been  brought  down  from  the  realms 
of  hypothesis  into  the  world  of  achieved- 
ness,  which  give  some  force  to  our  in- 
tuitive faith.  You  may  debate  ad  libi- 
tum the  validity  of  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  you  cannot  deny  the 
achieved  fact  of  St.  Francis.  And  this 
past  happened  fact,  while  it  is  not  God 
himself,  is  a fact  which  points  in  his  di- 
rection. 

For  myself,  however,  this  seems  the  less 
suggestive  account  of  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion and  history.  I believe  that  the 
way  of  historical  thinking  is  in  the  end 
more  religious  than  the  substance  of  his- 
torical thinking.  That  is,  the  mental 
habit  of  living  in  a state  of  tension. 

Religion  has  been  called  the  art  of  liv- 
ing in  two  worlds  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  case  of  history  this  is  an  attempt  to 
live  in  the  past  and  the  present  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  forever  torn  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  past  and  pres- 
ent. Yet  in  this  tension,  or  out  of  it, 
comes  a frame  of  mind,  a way  of  taking 
life,  deeper  than  any  which  is  had  if  we 
give  up  cither  of  these  poles  and  accept 
the  other  alone. 

History  is  the  perennial  attempt  to  re- 
solve this  tension,  to  set  it  at  rest,  a task 
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that  will  never  be  ended  so  long  as  there 
are  men  on  earth  to  listen  to  what  their 
predecessors  who  have  gone  away  and 
left  it  to  them,  said. 

I draw  to  a conclusion  then  with  a pas- 
sage from  an  essay  by  Sir  George  Trev- 
elyan on  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History.  His- 
tory, he  says,  “cannot  show  which  side  is 
right  today,  it  cannot  even  teach  by  an- 
alogies. It  can  do  a thing  less  and  yet 
greater  than  these.  It  can  mould  the 
mind  itself  into  the  capability  of  under- 
standing great  affairs  and  sympathizing 
with  other  men.  . . . For  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  under  such  unwonted  condi- 
tions sends  a man  back  to  the  still  un- 
settled problems  of  modern  life  with  lar- 
ger views,  clearer  head  and  better 
temper.” 

This  gift  of  historical  thinking  which 
is  more  than  any  historical  learning  is  the 
service  of  the  study  of  history  to  con- 
temporary life.  But  is  it  not  also  the 
gift  of  the  study  of  history  to  the  relig- 
iousness of  our  own  inner  life?  Learn- 
ing to  live  constantly  in  the  worlds  with 
which  history  confronts  us,  to  admit  the 
independence  of  these  worlds  and  yet 
their  interdependence,  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other  justly:  he  who  has  learned 
that  lesson  however  and  wherever  he  has 
learned  it,  has  learned  the  first  lesson 
that  religion  requires  of  him. 

Death  of  Fremont 
Teacher 

Esther  L.  Otis,  Lit.  ’65,  who  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  died  in  Fremont  January 
16.  She  was  ninety-six  years  old. 

Miss  Otis  was  born  in  Cherry  Valley, 
Ashtabula  County,  in  1836,  but  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Erie  County  when  she 
was  a small  girl.  She  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  in 
1857,  and,  teaching  winter  terms,  won 
her  College  degree  eight  years  later. 

Miss  Otis  taught  in  Bellevue  for  one 
year  before  going  to  Fremont.  There 
she  speedily  became  assistant  principal 
and  then  principal  of  the  high  school. 
Few  teachers  have  been  so  universally 
beloved ; in  partial  recognition  of  her 
devoted  service,  one  of  the  city  school 
buildings  was  given  her  name.  She 
retired  from  teaching  in  1899. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs. 
Mina  Otis  Smith  of  Bellevue,  and  by 
three  nieces. 

W.  J.  Hutchins  to  Give 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 

President  William  J.  Hutchins  of 
Berea  College,  D.D.  Oberlin  College  ’20 
and  for  thirteen  years  professor  of 
homiletics  in  the  School  of  Theology, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  baccalur- 
eate  sermon  in  June.  His  topic  will 
concern  the  Centennial. 


Case  27,  Oberlin  21 

A Case  team  that  clicked  was  able 
to  upset  Oberlin  27  to  21,  January  28. 
The  Scientists,  slow  starters  this  year, 
finally  hit  on  a winning  streak  with 
first  John  Carroll  and  Reserve  and  then 
Oberlin. 

Case  clicked;  Oberlin  did  not;  and  as 
a consequence  the  Yeomen  led  only  once, 
8 to  5 about  five  minutes  after  the 
game  started.  The  Yeomen  came  back 
strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  but  Case  came  back  too,  and 
only  Lampson’s  last  spurt  of  three  suc- 
cessive baskets  brought  Oberlin’s  score 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  Scientists. 
Dyke  of  Case  was  high  point  man  with 
eleven  markers;  Bunny  Spangler,  high- 
est for  the  Yeomen,  rang  up  eight. 

Oberlin  48,  Denison  31 

A different  story  was  the  contest 
February  4,  when  an  Oberlin  team 
smoothly  functioning  in;  offense,  im- 
pregnable in  defense,  sent  the  Denison 
basketeers  home  to  the  tune  of  seven- 
teen points.  Denison,  somewhat  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  three  men  be- 

cause of  academic  difficulties  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester,  put  up  a good 
fight  during  the  first  period  and  held 
the  Yeomen  to  a 2-point  lead.  They 
were  completely  out-classed  and  out- 
played in  the  second  half,  however, 

Darrel  Yoakam  alone  piling  up  14 
points.  Spangler  played  a beautiful 
floor  game,  and  was  responsible  for 
many  of  the  passes  that  enabled  Darrel 
to  score.  All  the  team  turned  in  a 
sterling  performance,  playing  the  best 
ball  of  the  season  to  that  date. 

Eastern  Trip 

Oberlin’s  eastern  trip  February  9-1 1 
resulted  in  two  defeats  (Syracuse  46-30, 
Colgate  39-31)  and  one  win  (Hamilton 
43-36)- 

Syracuse  outclassed  the  Yeomen,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  Oberlin  could  have 
beaten  her  at  any  time.  The  score 

would  probably  have  been  closer,  how- 
ever, if  the  Yeomen  had  not  missed  a 
train  connection  and  been  forced  to 
play  supperless. 

The  Colgate  game  the  following  night 
was  decidedly  rough.  Over-confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Red  Raiders  at  the 
start  came  near  to  costing  them  the 

game,  and  at  half-time  Oberlin  was 
leading  17-15.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half,  however,  Colgate  clicked 
and  scored  21  points  straight,  demoral- 
izing for  the  time  being  Oberlin’s  de- 
fense. The  boys  finally  cooled  down, 
however,  and  scored  16  points  in  the 
last  six  minutes — just  a little  too  late 
to  pull  the  game  out  of  the  fire. 

The  43-36  victory  over  Hamilton  was 
a sample  of  fine  team-work,  in  which 
the  entire  quintet  starred.  Starting  fast, 
they  had  a 22-16  lead  at  half-time,  and 
the  second  half  was  as  good  as  the  first. 


Reserve  33,  Oberlin  31 

“The  game  of  the  year”  was  played 
February  18  when  Oberlin,  in  a thrilling 
contest,  beat  the  great  Reserve  ball  team 
and  then  proceeded  to  beat  herself.  Off 
to  a fast  lead,  Oberlin  stood  19  to  6 
at  the  end  of  the  first  eleven  minutes 
of  play.  The  half  ended  with  Oberlin 
six  points  ahead,  21-15.  Reserve  came 
back  hard  after  the  half  but  Oberlin 
was  easily  a match  for  her  until,  with 
the  period  far  along,  the  Yeomen  began 
to  tighten  up.  Reserve  got  a small  lead 
and  was  able  to  keep  one  jump  ahead 
of  the  over-anxious  Crimson  and  Gold 
until  the  final  gun. 

While  Oberlin  fans  hated  to  lose  the 
game,  the  performance  of  the  Oberlin 
quintet  was  anything  but  heart-breaking. 
All  starred,  Johnny  Brown  in  particular 
shining  in  a smart  and  tricky  defense. 

President  Wilkins 

Makes  Western  Trip 

President  Wilkins,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  left  Oberlin  Sunday,  Feb- 
uary  19,  for  a three  weeks’  Western 
trip.  He  spent  a day  at  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, to  see  Mr.  Mark  Thomsen,  Trus- 
tee, and  Mr.  L.  B.  Fauver,  College  at- 
torney, both  of  whom  are  ill  there,  and 
reached  Claremont,  California,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

At  Claremont  President  Wilkins  will 
attend  a reception  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  Alumni  of  Southern  California, 
and  will  speak  to  them  on  the  Oberlin 
of  the  present  day;  he  will  give  a con- 
vocation address  at  Scripps  College  on 
“The  Long,  Long  Road  to  Peace,”  and 
attend  various  conferences  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  Pomona  College. 

From  March  4 to  6 he  will  be  in 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  and  will 
meet  with  the  Northern  California  alum- 
ni group. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  March  9-1 1 he 
will  address  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, will  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Social  Sciences,  of  which  he 
is  a trustee,  and  will  address  a public 
luncheon,  given  under  the  auspices  of 
that  body,  on  peace. 


Accepts  New  Appoint- 
ment 

Dr.  Hornell  N.  Hart  ’10,  now  of  the 
faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  social  ethics 
at  Hartford  Seminary,  it  was  recently 
announced.  Dr.  Hart  was  the  investi- 
gator in  charge  of  measuring  changes 
in  social  attitude,  in  President  Hoover’s 
commission  on  social  change,  and  was 
joint  author  of  the  exhaustive  report 
just  published. 
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Decipher  Finney  Rug 

BY  MRS.  HAZEL  B.  KING,  Curator 


Since  1915  the  Museum  lias  had  in  its 
possession  a Persian  silk  rug,  the  gift 
of  Frederick  Norton  Finney,  which  most 
visitors  have  enjoyed  for  its  rich  sub- 
dued color  and  graceful  design.  From 
the  reproduction  below  one  can  get  some 
idea  of  its  appearance,  aided  by  the 
cataloguing  card  which  reads: 

Textile,  Persian  Rug,  Date  1701 
A.D. 

Colors:  Field:  deep  ivory  ground: 
center  medallion  red  ground;  pat- 
tern greenish  yellow,  yellow,  brown, 
taupe,  red,  light  yellow. 

Border:  deep  gold  ground;  pattern 
repeating  field  colors. 

Materials:  all  silk. 

Technique:  Ghiordes  knot,  375  to 

sq.  inch;  2 weft  threads  alternating 
with  one  weft  thread  inserted  after 
each  row  of  knots. 

Sides  overcast,  fringe  on  both  ends. 
Size:  Length  5 ft.  5 1-4  in.,  width 
4 ft.  1 1-2  in. 

Inscription  in  center  medallion  and 
eight  small  cartouches  in  main  bor- 
der; undeciphered  except  for  date. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  this 
is  a rug  of  the  early  18th  century,  but 
the  date,  1701,  woven  into  the  rug  is 
probably  questionable,  for  according  to 
most  authorities  practically  all  dated  in- 
scriptions are  unreliable.  Bode  says, 
“Among  the  various  methods  of  research, 
that  of  studying  inscriptions  seems  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  dependable  as 
it  is  in  the  field  of  Mohammedan 
architecture,  metalwork,  etc.  . . . But  this 
method,  (applied  to  rugs),  has  thus  far 
shown  itself  fruitless  if  not  untrust- 
worthy. Up  to  the  present  time  only 
two  rugs  have  been  found  with  un- 
questionable dates.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  rugs  with  inscriptions  have 
long  been  copied.  Such  copies  were 
made  in  different  periods,  but  the  mod- 
ern imitations  of  old  rugs  are  particu- 
larly faithful.” 

Whatever  the  date,  association  has 
given  an  added  luster  to  this  particular 
rug.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright,  the  first  cura- 
tor of  the  Museum,  has  given  me  this 
account:  “In  the  fall  of  1869,  when  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  was 
arranging  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  wrote  the  Shah  of 
Persia  and  asked  him  to  send  on  one 
of  his  fine  Persian  rugs  to  place  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  his  guests.  The 
Shah  sent  this  rug,  and  after  the  cere- 
monies were  finished  it  was  presented 
to  the  Empress  and  taken  by  her  to 
Paris.  The  next  year  came  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  and  Eugenie  and  the  Em- 
peror fled  from  France.  Many  of  her 
belongings  went  under  the  hammer,  and 
this  rug  was  bought  by  a dealer  i:i 
Paris.  Later,  it  was  bought  by  a friend 


of  Mr.  Finney’s  and  still  later  Mr.  Fin- 
ney bought  it  of  his  friend,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Oberlin.  Mr.  Finney  un- 
derstood that  the  inscription  was  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran.” 


Until  recently  one  of  the  rug’s  es- 
pecial charms  has  remained  a mystery, 
for  the  inscriptions  which  meant  noth- 
ing to  most  of  us  beyond  the  peculiar 
pleasure  this  ornamental  script  gives 
whether  one  finds  it  in  manuscript,  tile 
or  textile,  had  not  been  deciphered.  But 
to  one  of  our  students  it  has  meant 
more  than  this  and  through  the  interest 
and  effort  of  Mr.  Rasooli  of  the  Class 
of  1932  the  inscription,  which  he  says  is 
in  the  shekaste,  (broken  script),  has 
been  deciphered  and  we  are  able  to 
look  at  the  rug  with  a new  understand- 
ing and  appreciation.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  not  excerpts  from  the  Koran, 
as  Mr.  Finney  believed,  but  lines  from 
odes  of  Persia’s  best  loved  poet.  And 
if  the  dealer  can  be  trusted — and  we 
hope  he  can — this  casts  a very  different 
light  upon  the  gift  of  a powerful  East- 
ern Pasha  to  the  Empress  of  “the  most 
brilliant  court  of  Europe,”  and  proves 
it  a far  more  fitting  tribute  than  we 
had  imagined;  for  woven  into  its  pile 
are  the  subtly  beautiful  phrases  of  the 
poet  mystic,  Sa’di,  and  not  the  austere 
teachings  of  the  militant  prophet.  It  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  print  the  translation  of  the  in- 
scription which  has  been  put  into  verse 
by  Professor  Charles  II.  A.  Wager. 

1.  lie  who  beholds  your  face  will 
never  look  at  another. 

2.  In-satiate  of  love  will  he  be;  he 
will  ne’er  have  his  fill  of  in- 
dulgence. 


3.  Who  gave  you  command,  I know 
not,  to  shed  the  blood  of  a crea- 
ture. 

4-  Who  gave  you  leave  to  perform  a 
deed  to  all  others  forbidden? 

5.  Every  man  walks  abroad  and 
joys  in  his  eyes’  beholding, 

6.  But  who  beholds  you  with  his 
eyes  will  have  no  mind  to  look 
elsewhere. 

7.  As  you  pass  on  your  way  through 
a throng  of  unbelievers  and 
Moslems, 

8.  They  gaze  as  if  at  an  idol  or 
the  holy  house  of  the  Ka'aba. 

9.  Never  may  piercing  of  heart  be- 
fall you,  nor  anguish,  nor  sor- 
row, 

10.  For  you  are  the  comfort  of  sor- 
row, the  balm,  and  the  heart’s 
consolation. 

11.  Dearly  beloved  are  you,  the  hon- 
ored friend  of  my  bosom. 

12.  When  you  command,  I obey,  for 
you  are  the  judge  of  my  being. 


Favor  New  Smoking 
Rule 

In  their  recent  action  on  the  College 
smoking  rule,  the  faculty  has  amended 
that  rule  to  permit  the  use  of  tobacco 
everywhere  except  in  College  buildings 
other  than  residences.  This  means  that 
the  ban  on  smoking  on  the  Campus  and 
the  athletic  grounds  has  been  officially 
lifted. 

The  old  rule  read  as  follows:  “Stu- 
dents are  required  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  all  College  buildings, 
except  dormitories  and  such  portions  of 
the  Men’s  Building  as  are  subject  to 
special  regulations  in  this  respect,  and 
on  all  College  grounds,  including  the 
athletic  fields.  This  regulation  applies 
to  every  recess  and  vacation,  as  well 
as  to  term  time.” 

The  new  rule,  drawn  up  by  a com- 
mittee formed  last  November  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  A.  P.  Lothrop 
of  the  Chemistry  Department,  is  modi- 
fied to  read:  “Smoking  is  prohibited  in 
all  College  buildings  other  than  resi- 
dences, except  rooms  officially  designa- 
ted by  the  Prudential  Committee  as 
places  where  smoking  may  be  permitted. 

In  presenting  the  new  ruling  to  the 
students,  President  Wilkins  stated  that 
it  was  the  hope  of  the  faculty  that  the 
tradition  regarding  no  smoking  on  the 
Campus  might  be  upheld  both  by  stu- 
dents and  by  faculty  members. 

Campus  sentiment  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  new  ruling,  as  a 
sane  revision  of  an  older  regulation  to 
meet  present-day  conditions  and  de- 
mands. 
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Lotte  Lehmann  Delights  Audience  Rev*  Cyrus  Clark  Dies 


BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  HALL  ’14 


Most  of  us,  like  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  ‘'have  long  since  given  free  play 
to  the  inestimable  gift  of  forgetting.” 
Of  the  hundreds  of  concerts  that  come 
and  go,  time  erases  almost  all.  But  of 
those  that  will  ever  live  in  the  memory 
is  a song  recital  given  by  Lotte  Leh- 
mann in  Finney  Chapel  on  February 
thirteenth.  She  sang  a program  of 
German  lieder  by  Brahms,  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Strauss,  with  encores  by 
these  composers  and  Wolf.  From  the 
full-orbed  Von  ewiger  Lie  be  with  which 
the  program  began,  to  the  last  encore, 
there  was  great  music  superbly  sung, 
and  interpreted  by  an  artist  whose  rich 
emotional  nature  is  ruled  by  keen  intel- 
ligence. We  have  heard  lovelier  voices, 
yet  there  was  beauty  enough  in  her 
close-knit,  vibrant  tone.  Never  once  did 
she  steal  from  the  song  to  direct  in- 
terest to  herself.  A superb  interpretative 
artist  through  whom  each  song  lived 
and  that  fully!  She  was  most  fortunate 
in  her  choice  of  Erno  Balogh,  pianist, 
who  caught  the  varying  moods,  yielding 
here,  commanding  there,  as  the  interest 
shifted  in  the  composer’s  score  from 
voice  to  instrument. 

Joseph  Szigeti,  Hungary’s  most  fa- 
mous violinist,  opened  his  program  on 
January  seventeenth  with  the  Devil’s 
Trill  Sonata,  by  Tartini.  Szigeti  fol- 
lowed the  composer’s  motto,  “Strength 
without  hardness.”  His  playing  was 
marked  by  great  clarity,  and  a rhythmic 
incisiveness  and  surge  that  was  most  fit- 
ting for  such  music.  The  “ Kreutzer ” 
Sonata,  in  which  Beethoven  yielded  to 
the  virtuoso  spirit,  was  given  a brilliant 
reading  in  which  the  pianist,  Nikita  de 
Magaloff,  shared.  The  final  group  of 
novelties  was  essentially  brilliant,  and 
one  wished  for  more  contrast  of  soft, 
warm  and  misty  melody. 

It  was  a happy  thought,  that  of  Mr. 
Laurel  E.  Yeamans,  to  play  a program 
of  organ  compositions  by  Dr.  George 
Whitfield  Andrews  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  January  nineteenth.  At  the 
organ  in  Finney  Chapel  where  Dr.  An- 
drews had  so  often  played,  Mr.  Yea- 
mans  brought  back  to  us  many  memor- 
ies as  he  presented  the  Sixth  Sonata,  the 
Intermezzo  from  the  Seventh,  the  be- 
loved Aria  in  D,  and  several  sketches. 
Of  especial  interest  were  the  two  move- 
ments from  the  Eleventh  Sonata,  the 
last  composition  of  Dr.  Andrews,  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Yeamans  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  on  this  program.  Mr. 
Yeamans  played  these  works  as  one 
who  loves  them,  and  each  composition 
was  marked  by  clarity  of  line  and 
rich  color. 

On  his  program  in  Warner  Hall  on 
February  tenth,  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  gave 


the  first  American  performances  of  a 
Passacaglia  by  Anders  Rachlew,  and  the 
False  Finlandaise  by  Palmgren.  In  the 
first  number  a sturdy,  joyous  theme  of 
Handel  serves  as  a base  for  a number 
of  interesting  excursions,  the  composer 
being  most  happy  in  his  rich  contrapun- 
tal variations.  Of  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  involved  scoring  and  the  rich  sonori- 
ties of  this  Passacaglia  was  the  Mozart 
Sonata  in  A minor.  Then  followed 
Liszt’s  gigantic  Sonata  in  B minor,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  Abbe’s  highest  flights. 
Mr.  Skjerne  made  this  huge  single- 
movement sonata  hold  together  and  was 
equally  successful  in  the  lyric  portions, 
filled  with  sentiment  but  in  his  interpre- 
tation saved  from  being  sentimental,  and 
the  heroic  themes  which  were  played 
with  great  breadth,  in  true  grandeur. 
There  was  piquant  charm  in  the  quin- 
tuple rhythmic  figuration  of  the  Arensky 
Peons,  and  dash  and  fire  in  the  Chaus- 
son  Forlane  with  which  the  program 
closed. 


Charles  G.  Fairchild 
Dies 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fairchild  ’66, 
t’69,  former  faculty  member  and  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  College,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  Ralph  G.  Fair- 
child,  on  January  20.  Nephew  of  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Fairchild  of  Oberlin, 
Charles  G.  Fairchild  was  at  one  time 
president  of  Rollins  College.  He  was 
financial  secretary  here  from  1882  until 
1893. 

Charles  Fairchild’s  school  days  were 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.  He  gave 
up  his  studies  in  1861  and  enlisted 
with  a volunteer  cavalry  regiment  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  the  war  was  over 
he  returned  to  Oberlin  and  completed 
his  course. 

Mr.  Fairchild’s  last  visit  to  the  Cam- 
pus was  made  last  spring.  He  was  89 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Cover;  Call  for  Mag- 
azines 

The  cover  this  month,  drawn  by 
Margaret  Schauffler  ’18,  represents  a 
man  familiar  to  many — James  H.  Fair- 
child.  One  of  Oberlin’s  earliest  gradu- 
ates, teacher  from  1839  to  1866,  president 
from  1866  to  1889,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  until  1901,  the  year 
before  his  death,  there  was  hardly  a 
thought  in  his  life  that  was  not  Oberlin. 

The  Alumni  Office  would  be  par- 
ticularly happy  to  have  copies  of  the  No- 
vember, 1932,  and  January,  1933,  issues. 


Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Clark  ’84,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  missionary  to  Japan  in  the 
then  backward  and  isolated  province  of 
Hyuga,  died  at  Claremont,  California, 
on  February  4.  For  eleven  years  the 
Clarks  were  the  only  foreign  family  in 
Hyuga,  with  their  nearest  missionary 
neighbors  a hundred  difficult  miles 
away. 

One  of  the  romantic  incidents  in  the 
Clarks’  missionary  life  was  used  by 
Harrison  Collins  in  the  July,  1927,  num- 
ber of  Scribner’s  in  the  story,  “Those 
Absurd  Missionaries.”  Here  the  “Scotts” 
(Cyrus  Clarks),  in  the  course  of  a sea 
voyage  from  America  to  Japan,  are  re- 
peatedly snubbed  because  of  their  re- 
tiring nature  and  “queer”  clothes.  But 
when  Yokahama  tvas  reached,  a beauti- 
ful polished  launch,  manned  by  white 
uniformed  sailors  and  in  command  of 
a snappy  young  officer,  dashed  out  to 
the  big  ship. 

“The  quarantine!”  cried  the  pas- 
sengers joyfully,  but  it  was  not  the 

quarantine.  The  dapper  officer,  with 
a deep  bow,  asked  for  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Scott.  Producing  an  impressive 
document,  he  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  sent  his  launch  to  take  them 
ashore  and  that  His  Excellency  himself 
would  have  come  to  welcome  them  had 
not  urgent  business  prevented  his  so  do- 
ing. 

“Many  a woman  there  would  gladly 
have  plunged  into  the  sea  if  afterward  she 
could  have  said  she  had  been  rescued 
by  an  imperial  launch,”  said  author  Col- 
lins, who  allows  another  character  in 
the  story,  when  asked  “Who  are  they?” 
to  reply,  “The  salt  of  the  earth!”  “But 
this  reception?”  “Oh,  that — that  is  noth- 
ing. I am  surprised  that  they  didn’t 
turn  out  the  troops.  Half  the  people 
on  the  pier  are  waiting  for  them,  and 
they  will  turn  out  the  schools  to  wel- 
come them  when  they  cross  the  bound- 
ary line  of  their  own  province.  They 
are  the  Scotts — the  Scotts  of  Kyushu.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  survived  by  a son, 
Grover  Clark  ’14,  of  New  York  City, 
a daughter,  Louise  Clark  (c’10-17),  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  a niece,  Dr.  Frances 
Turley  (’85-89)  of  Oakland,  California. 


Spring  Track  Schedule 


April  22 — Akron  at  Akron 

29 — Allegheny  at  Oberlin 
May  6 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
“ 10 — Wesleyan  at  Delaware 

(tentative) 

13 — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
20 — Case  at  Cleveland 
26  0.  I.  A.  A.  at  Oberlin 
“ 27—O.  I.  A.  A.  at  Oberlin 
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Books:  Our  Own  and  Others 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


Texts  and  Pretexts,,  by  Aldous  Huxley. 

Chatto  and  Windus.  London. 

I maintain  that  for  the  author  of 
Point  Counter  Point,  and  Brave  New 
IV orld  to  put  together  an  anthology  of 
poetry  is  disconcerting  in  the  extreme. 
Diabolical  cleverness  and  mordant,  cyni- 
cal penetration  are  not  ordinarily  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  an  anthologist.  At 
least,  these  characteristics  do  not  in- 
stantly spring  to  mind  when  we  think  of 
Palgrave  or  Mark  VanDoren  or  Quiller- 
Couch.  Moreover,  the  amazing  versatil- 
ity of  this  author,  equally  at  home,  it 
would  appear,  in  the  writing  of  a de- 
vasting  extravaganza  like  This  Brave 
New  JVorld  and  the  present  compilation, 
leaves  the  reader  breathless.  The  same 
sort  of  diversity  of  gifts  is  exemplified 
in  these  seeming  contradictions  as  is 
shown  in  such  violently  opposed  produc- 
tions as  Noel  Coward’s  Design  {or  Liv- 
ing, a devilishly  clever  fantasia  on  the 
theme  of  the  eternal  triangle,  and  the 
same  author’s  deeply  moving  and  stir- 
ring patriotic  pageant  of  the  last  three 
decades  in  England,  Cavalcade. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  present  vol- 
ume brilliantly  selects  and  comments  on 
a wide  sweep  of  world  poetry,  and  that 
the  introductory  remarks  are  themselves 
compact  of  wisdom  and  sense.  You  will 
not  agree  with  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion, it  may  be,  but  you  will  find  your- 
self put  to  it,  on  the  basis  of  your  own 
aesthetic  judgments,  to  overthrow  that 
principle  completely.  Mr.  Huxley  de- 
clares, for  instance,  that  he  prefers  “be- 
ing sober  to  even  the  rosiest  and  most 
agreeable  intoxications.  . . . Much  even 
of  Shelley’s  poetry  is,  for  me,  too  swim- 
mingly the  coloured  dream;  and  even 
when  it  is  not  dreamlike,  its  long-drawn 
imprecision  is  apt  to  flow  past  me,  un- 
movingly.”  For  many  readers  of  poetry, 
“precision”  is  not  necessarily  the  sum- 
mum  bonum.  But  the  statement  goes  on: 
“This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
I would  like  all  poets  to  say  their  say 
in  four-line  epigrams  and  the  style  of 
Voltaire.  . . . There  are  occasions  when 
the  poet  who  would  write  precisely  must 
be  . . . obscure  and  fantastic.” 

We  should  not  quarrel  or  quibble, 
however,  too  much  over  principles  of 
selection,  basic  as  they  are;  the  poems 
themselves,  and  especially  the  interpreta- 
tive comment,  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  prefatory  note.  And  these 
poems  have  been  here  gathered  together 
because  they  “render  or  pass  judgment 
on  man’s  actual  experience.”  “For  me,” 
the  compiler  states,  “such  poetry  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable." 

So,  under  a number  of  suggestive  cap- 
tions, such  as  Earthly  Paradise,  The 


Rest  is  Silence,  Escape,  Serenity,  and 
many  others,  Huxley  has  brought  to 
our  attention  many  a poem  that  has  for 
some  reason  or  other  been  overlooked  by 
other  anthologists  or  deemed  unimport- 
ant. So,  for  example,  under  the  heading 
The  Rest  is  Silence,  we  come  upon 
Michael  Drayton’s  lines: 

Think  not  it  was  those  colours,  red  and 

white, 

Laid  but  on  flesh  that  could  affect  me 

so, 

But  something  else,  which  thought  holds 

under  lock 

And  hath  no  key  of  words  to  open  it. 
They  are  the  smallest  pieces  of  the  mind 
That  pass  the  narrow  organ  of  the  voice ; 
The  great  remain  behind  in  that  vast  orb 
Of  the  apprehension,  and  are  never  born. 

Man’s  actual  experience,  then,  ren- 
dered by  the  poet  directly  or  com- 
mented upon  by  him,  constitutes  for 
Huxley  the  measure  of  merit  in  these  se- 
lections. 

It  is  fascinating  to  observe  what  uni- 
versality attaches  to  the  selections  in- 
cluded. Whether  it  be  a few  lines  of 
Sappho,  a sonnet  by  Mallarme,  a pas- 
sage of  Walt  Whitman’s,  or  an  occa- 
sional anonymous  bit,  the  lasting  in- 
terest, the  imperishable  essence  of  wis- 
dom, is  found  to  be  still  valuable.  And 
that  such  value  should  be  the  more 
appreciated,  Huxley  introduces  his  run- 
ning commentary,  always  highly  indi- 
vidual, penetrating,  often  sharp.  Of  one 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  poems  he  notes: 
“The  long-drawn  dreariness  of  a day- 
to-day  existence  felt  to  be  uncongenial 
and  degrading  has  seldom  been  better 
rendered.  ...  In  some  ways,  I think, 
this  dull  chronic  misery  is  worse  than 
paroxysms  of  unhappiness.”  And  a 
propos  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  lines, 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  . . . 
he  has  this  to  say.  “Love,  the  last  de- 
fense against  old  age — the  last,  and  for 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  have 
some  one  person  to  care  for,  the  best.” 

A wide-ranging  eclecticism  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  volume,  and  a trenchant 
concern  for  what  is  enduring.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley has  done  his  own  reading,  unde- 
terred by  the  wealth  of  previous  criti- 
cal selection.  He  has  his  own  poetic 

faith  and  is  able  to  substantiate  it.  In 
consequence,  he  persuades  us  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  We  must  re-examine  some 
of  our  own  too  easily  accepted  prefer- 
ences. For  that,  we  have  him  to  thank, 
and  also  for  calling  to  our  renewed  at- 
tention many  passages  we  have  loved 
long  since  and  lost  awhile,  as  well  as 
many  and  many  a poem  that  except  for 
him  we  might  altogether  have  missed. 


Light  in  August,  by  William  Faulkner 
If  we  may  make  use  of  Mr.  Lewisohn’s 
book  as  a bridge  to  this  one,  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  his  comment  on  this 
author.  Referring  to  Faulkner  as  one  of 
the  followers  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  he 
says:  “This  type  of  art  can  help  us  no- 
more.  We  shall  find  a new  idealism  or 
our  literature  will  perish  . . . (These) 
neo-naturalists  tell  us  over  and  over 
again  . . . that  man  is  a vile  animal 
crawling  about  on  a heap  of  ordure.  It 
may  be  so.  But  it  is  also  true  that  art 
so  motivated  will  die  of  its  own  weari- 
ness and  emptiness.” 

If  this  be  so,  why,  you  will  ask,  do  I 
take  space  and  time  to  refer  you  to  any 
such  book  ? I do  so  because,  for  one  rea- 
son, Faulkner  is  a writer  who  cannot  be 
quite  so  summarily  dismissed.  He  has 
too  much  clairvoyance,  too  much  com- 
municative ability  for  that.  And  for  an- 
other reason,  he  manifests  for  us  one  as- 
pect of  our  age,  however  slant  or  myopic 
that  aspect  may  be.  He  is  one  whose 
powers,  whether  we  approve  or  not,  have 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Look  up  a short  story  of  his — it  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post — called  “Turn  About.”  There 
is  nothing  macabre,  nothing  malevolent 
there.  It  cuts  deep,  to  the  commanding 
passions  of  dauntless  hardihood,  of  un- 
sentimentalized loyalty.  It  shows  what 
he  can  do  when  he  chooses. 

I,  for  one,  wish  he  would  do  it  more 
often.  Instead,  he  chooses  to  write 
Sanctuary  and  Light  in  August,  tales 
of  menace  and  horror  and  a bloodshot 
fascination.  The  light  referred  to  is  the 
lurid  illumination  of  destructive  forked 
lightning.  The  landscape  it  threatens  is- 
Faulkner’s  favorite  scene,  Mississippi,  a 
land,  as  he  sees  it,  of  thwarting,  difficult 
nurture  wherein  warped  souls  and  the 
rankest  weeds  of  passion  seem  only  to 
flourish.  You  long  for  something  erect 
and  clean  and  fresh.  But  you  admit  with 
grudging  acceptance  that  these  things  he 
records  may  be  so,  that  such  twisted  lives 
as  these  may  carry  on,  as  he  says  they 
do,  the  intolerable  burden  of  their  lives. 
Truly,  as  Mr.  Lewisohn  says,  he  does 
“heighten  the  consciousness  of  existence.” 

The  atmosphere  in  which  these  crea- 
tions have  their  being  is  ominous  and 
credible  at  once.  Something  uncanny 
there  is  about  it,  which  harries  the  nerves 
as  you  read.  You  may  long  for  some- 
thing else,  but  you  are  prone  to  believe 
that  this  also  is  true.  You  may  long  for 
the  soothing  illusion  of  romance,  or  for 
the  tonic  harshness  of  some  of  the  realism 
of  the  day.  But  if  you  permit  yourself  to 
delve  at  all  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
naturalism  you  are  under  obligation  to  ac- 
cord to  Faulkner’s  work  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

To  link  once  again  these  two  reports, 
let  me  fervently  echo  what  Mr.  Lewisohn 
has  to  say  in  this  connection.  “May  not 
art,  of  which  the  source  is  in  life,  be  en- 
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riched  and  strengthened  rather  by  a 
transcendence  of  moral  nihilism  than  by 
an  indulgence  in  devices  strictly  analog- 
ous to  those  by  which  the  regressive 
neurotic  seeks  to  save  himself  from  the 
affirmation  of  his  true  self  within  the 
given  world  of  our  mortal  lot?” 


Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  Anti-Slavery  Propaganda  in 
the  Oberlin  College  Library:  Geral- 
dine Hopkins  Hubbard  ’29.  Oberlin 
College  Library  Bulletin  Volume  II, 
No.  3.  Pp.  vii,  84.  193a. 

“A  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lections of  Anti-Slavery  Propaganda  in 
the  Oberlin  College  Library”  has  been 
compiled  by  Geraldine  Hopkins  Hubbard 
and  edited  by  Julian  S.  Fowler.  This 
very  useful  bibliographical  contribution 
lists  not  only  obvious  items  such  as  anti- 
slavery societies,  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, travelers’  observations  and  biogra- 
phies, but  also  more  elusive  topics  like 
“General  Controversial  Literature,”  “The 
Moderate  Anti-Slavery  Point  of  View,” 
“Slave  Narratives,”  “Children’s  Litera- 
ture,” “Poetry,  Songs,  Anthologies  and 
Gift  Books,”  “The  Anti-Slavery  Contro- 
versy in  Politics,”  and  “Slavery  and  the 
Civil  War.” 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
XIX  (December,  1932)  pg.  4^4 


Geologic  Structure  of  the  Devonian 
Strata  of  South-Central  New 
York:  Dr.  Arthur  Albert  Wedel  ’21 
New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin, 
No.  294.  November  1932.  Pp.  74. 

Dr.  Wedel  was  for  two  years  holder 
of  the  Eleanor  Tatum  Long  Scholarship 
in  Structural  Geology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  during  that  time  completed 
the  work  for  his  doctorate  in  193°*  Tlie 
field  studies  that  form  the  basis  for 
this  bulletin  were  begun  during  these 
years. 

More  than  1000  exposures  of  rock 
were  examined  over  an  area  of  from 
five  to  six  thousand  square  miles, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  State  Line,  extending 
east  beyond  Binghamton,  west  beyond 
the  Genesee  River  and  northward  40 
miles  from  Pennsylvania.  It  includes 
the  southern  ends  of  three  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  and  Ithaca. 

The  author  has  incorporated  many 
items  known  to  other  workers  but  has 
added  a wealth  of  new  data  accurately 
determined.  His  studies  show  a contin- 
uous series  of  minor  folds,  synclines  and 
anticlines,  across  the  area  extending 
nearly  east  and  west  in  the  eastern  part 
but  bearing  southwest  in  the  western 
part.  Work  done  by  geologists  in  Penn- 
sylvania correlates  well  with  these  data 
so  that  the  New  York  structures  are 
shown  to  continue  into  the  adjoining 
State.  These  folds  are  almost  concentric 
and  parallel  with  the  stronger  folds  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  seem  to  represent  the 


declining  energies  of  the  great  thrusts 
from  the  cast  which  produced  the 
mountains.  The  author  was  not  work- 
ing for  economic  results  but  suggests 
that  the  map  shows  several  excellent 
places  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas.  Director 
Adams  of  the  New  York  State  Museum 
predicts  Dr.  Wedel’s  results  will  be 
eagerly  sought. 

George  D.  Hubbard. 


Le  Cf.rle  Francais,  by  Professor  Rus- 
sell P.  Jameson  ’00.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  1932.  $1.00. 

Students  as  well  as  teachers  of  French 
welcome  eagerly  Professor  Jameson’s 
thorough  study  of  the  French  Club 
which  is  presented  in  this  little  French 
volume.  It  is  a result  of  the  author’s 
experience  with  his  own  “Cercle  Fran- 
cais,” and  contains  a wealth  of  prac- 
tical material  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  both  directors  and  members 
of  the  public  school  or  university  club 
Necessary  expressions  and  vocabulary 
are  provided  for  every  phase  of  club 
activity,  from  the  organization  and 
parliamentary  procedure  to  the  various 
social  functions  of  the  group.  Numer- 
ous suggestions  for  club  activities  are 
given,  and  each  topic  is  supplemented 
by  an  extensive  bibliography.  Typical 
conversations,  lists  of  anecdotes,  games 
and  proverbs,  and  an  almost  inexhaus- 
tible chronicle  of  anniversaries,  all  fur- 
nish excellent  sources  for  club  events. 

Although  this  book  is  intended  pri- 
marily as  a guide  and  aid  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  club,  much  of  the  material 
could  be  used  to  advantage,  to  add  color 
and  interest,  in  the  progressive  class- 
room; it  will  be  valuable  and  stimula- 
ting to  any  student  of  the  language. 

Ruth  Selover. 

Seminary  Groups  Fea- 
ture “Race  Relation- 
ship” Sundays 

An  Oberlin  “gospel  team,”  composed 
of  Alfredo  Bustamante  of  Zambales, 
Philippine  Islands,  John  D.  King  of  Kor- 
ea, and  Manama  Tasaki  of  Hawaii,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Harold  Mercier 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
going  out  featuring  “Race  Relationship” 
Sundays  in  various  Ohio  cities.  They 
spoke  at  the  Mayflower  Congregational 
Church  in  Mansfield  on  February  11, 
and  have  visited  Ashland,  Austinburg 
and  Unionville. 

Their  program,  planned  to  promote  in- 
ternational understanding  and  good  will, 
consists  both  of  speeches  and  of  native 
songs. 

The  group  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  where  it  has  visited.  The  work 
is  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Brown. 

A Chinese  group  is  also  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation. 


Arranges  Victorian 
Exhibit 

Philip  N.  Youtz  m’19,  curator  of  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art  at  Philadelphia,  recently  arranged  a 
display  of  Victorian  furnishings  and 
paintings  that  was  extensively  written 
up  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
for  January  22. 

The  exhibition,  which  occupied  three 
large  galleries  and  was  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  covered  a period 
from  the  early  1840s  to  the  late  1870s. 

“It  is  in  a spirit  of  fairness,”  the  ar- 
ticle reads,  “to  an  age  that  is  being  re- 
valued in  literature  and  painting  as  well 

as  decoration  that  the  exhibition 

was  organized.  ‘We  have  been  making; 
fun  of  the  art  of  our  grandfathers  with- 
out looking  at  it,’  said  Philip  N.  Youtz.. 
‘The  same  thing  happened  two  genera- 
tions ago,  when  much  of  the  finest  Chip- 
pendale furniture  went  to  the  woodpile- 
as  too  ornate,  and  paintings  of  the  i8thi 
century  were  sold  for  a song.  It  is  time- 
to  see  what  Victorian  art  really  was 
like.’ 

“The  visitor  may  see  in  the  combina- 
tions of  paintings  and  chairs,  tables., 
mantel  pieces  and  chandeliers  how  com- 
pletely the  same  spirit  permeated  all  the- 
household  furniture  and  the  fine  art  of 
the  time.  Tranquility,  obviousness  of  pur- 
pose and  the  air  of  comfort  evident  in 
such  paintings  as  the  popular  ‘Breaking. 
Home  Ties’,  by  Hovenden,  are  also  sug- 
gested by  the  sofas  and  chairs.” 

Mr.  Philip  Youtz  is  the  son  of  Profes- 
sor Herbert  A.  Youtz,  who  was  made 
emeritus  last  June;  his  wife  is  Frances 
Mae  Leffler  ’19. 

On  Staff  of  University 
of  Hawaii 

Three  former  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege are  now  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu. 

Gerald  R.  Kinnear  ’21  is  treasurer 
and  business  manager  of  the  island  uni- 
versity. Kinnear  received  the  M.  B.  A. 
degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1923, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  since. 

George  T.  Kunitomo,  who  was  award- 
ed the  M.  A.  degree  by  Oberlin  in  1923,. 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. He  is  the  author  of  a Japanese 
version  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.. 
Kunitomo  expects  to  teach  and  study  in 
a Japanese  university  in  Tokyo  next 
year. 

Helene  Boucher  Biggs  ’17  is  instructor 
in  French.  Before  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  she  taught  at  Rockford 
College,  Randolph  Macon  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  University  of  Hawaii,  with  a 
teaching  and  research  staff  of  200  mem- 
bers, is  the  youngest  land  grant  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States. 
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News  of  the  Faculty 


Two  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
Professor  R.  A.  Budington  and  Profes- 
sor L.  W.  Taylor,  have  taken  part  in 
the  series  of  educational  broadcasts  spon- 
sored by  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence from  Station  WEAO,  Columbus. 
Mr.  Budington  spoke  January  6 on 
“What  Makes  Ohio  Interesting,”  and  Mr. 
Taylor  February  3 on  “The  Cosmic 
Ray.”  Dr.  Budington  is  president  of  the 
Academy  this  year. 

Professor  Clarence  T.  Craig  delivered 
the  closing  address  in  a series  at  Mt. 
Union  College  on  Friday,  February  17th 
on  “What  Religion  Means  to  Me.”  Jew- 
ish, Roman  Catholic,  and  two  other  Pro- 
testant representatives  spoke  on  the  same 
theme  earlier  in  the  week.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Craig  spoke  before  the  Mt. 
Union  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  P. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  collaborated  with 
Dr.  A.  L.  Elder  and  Dr.  Norvil  Beeman 
in  an  article  entitled  “The  Removal  of 
Sulphur  Compounds  from  Hydro-Car- 
bons”, published  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

“The  Adsorption  of  Carotene,  Vitamin 
A,  and  Cholestual  by  Porous  Solids”,  an- 
other paper  representing  the  research 
work  done  at  Oberlin  appeared  in  The 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  for  the 
month  of  January,  1933.  Professor 
Holmes,  Dr.  Vicente  G.  Lava,  Eleanor 
Delfs  and  Harold  Cassidy  co-operated  on 
this  problem.  Further  research  on  Vita- 
min A is  still  in  progress  at  Severance 
Laboratory'. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fiske  left 
January  35  for  the  East  where  they  vis- 
ited relatives  and  their  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, who  is  a student  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Mr.  Fiske  will  also  look  after  a new 
book  that  he  is  having  published.  On 
January  31  they  sailed  for  Europe  and 
will  take  an  extended  cruise  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  They  will  be  in  Jerusalem 
for  several  weeks  and  that  will  be  head- 
quarters until  late  in  May.  Paris  and 
London  will  be  stopping  places  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  They  plan  to  be  gone  eight 
months. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Geiser  spoke  Jan- 
uary 28  in  Chi  1 licothe,  Ohio,  on  “Amer- 
ica’s Interest  in  European  Recovery.”  He 
stressed  in  particular  the  importance  of  a 
stabilized  Germany  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward that  recovery'.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Willard  P. 
Seiberling  (Mary  H.  Gerrish)  ’18,  in 
Fairlawn,  Ohio. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  of  the  French 
Department  gave  an  address  before  the 
Akron-Oberlin  Women’s  Club  February 
11  on  “French  Opinion  in  Regard  to  the 
War  Debt  to  the  United  States.”  He 
discussed  the  same  subject  in  French  on 
Tuesday,  February  14,  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  Cercle  des  Conferences  fran- 
caises. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen,  dean  of 
women,  attended  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
February  22-25.  She  presented  a paper 
to  the  conference. 

Professors  L.  W.  Taylor  and  F.  G. 
Tucker  of  the  Physics  Department  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Phy'sics  Club  at  Kenyon  College  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  of  the  Socio- 
logy Department  gave  a radio  talk  over 
station  WJAY,  Cleveland,  February  16 
on  “The  Status  of  Religion  in  Russia.” 

William  H.  Seaman,  director  of  ad- 
missions, and  John  C.  Kennedy  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  returned  to  Ob- 
erlin January  21  following  a two-weeks’ 
trip  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  vicinity. 
They  visited  preparatory  and  high 
schools  in  this  area,  giving  addresses  and 
conferring  with  alumni,  and  talking  with 
prospective  students. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  professor  of  hu- 
man relations  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  demanded  the  appointment  of 
a state-wide  arbitration  board  to  handle 
mortgage  disputes  between  bankrupt 
farmers  and  loan  company  officials  in  a 
message  to  Governor  White  February  8. 
Arbitration,  not  “penny  auctions,”  is  the 
way  to  combat  foreclosures,  he  said. 


Glee  Club  Concert 
Scores  Success 

Over  twelve  hundred,  students  and 
faculty,  thronged  to  hear  the  Men’s 

Glee  Club  give  its  annual  home  concert 
in  Finney  Chapel,  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  The  men  sang  well,  despite 

the  fact  that  the  absence  of  a Christ- 
mas tour  this  year  made  this  concert 

their  first  major  appearance  of  the  year; 
and  enthusiasm  ran  high. 

Especially  effective  was  a group  of 
American  songs,  including  an  Indian 

melody,  a cowboy  song,  sea  shanty,  a 
Kentucky  mountain  ballad,  an  old  slave 
song  and  a modern  offering  by  Cleve- 
land K.  Chase  ’91.  The  original  medley 
was  unusually  clever  this  year,  and  mec 
with  hilarious  appreciation  from  the  aud- 
ience. The  skit  that  usually  occupies  the 
central  place  on  the  program  gave  way 
this  season  to  a group  of  special  features. 

Among  the  audience  were  many  for- 
mer Glee  Club  members,  and  the  glee 
club  of  Western  Reserve  Academy  at 
Hudson.  The  concert  was  followed  by  a 
dance,  attended  by  the  Men’s  and  Wo- 
men’s Glee  Clubs  and  their  guests. 


Broadcast  Compositions 
by  Gail  R.  Brown 

Mrs.  Sydney  Barlow  Brown  (Gail 
Ridgeway)  ’04  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  re- 
cently had  a number  of  her  compositions 
broadcast  over  Radio  Station  KVOA  on 
January  22.  The  program  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  League  of 
American  Penwomen. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  taught  in  Cornell 
College,  University  of  Denver  and  Knox 
Conservatory;  she  was  a former  student 
in  violin  with  Fritz  Kreisler;  and  is  a 
composer  of  some  note.  She  now  has  a 
studio  in  her  own  home. 

The  words  for  three  of  the  songs 
broadcast  in  the  recent  radio  program 
were  written  by  her  husband,  Professor 
Sydney  B.  Brown  ’08  of  the  University 
of  Arizona’s  French  department. 


Crimson  Drops  First 
Swim  Match 

Oberlin  dropped  her  first  swimming 
meet  of  the  1933  season  Feb.  18  to  Case, 
47-28.  The  Scientists  took  five  firsts  to 
three  for  the  Yeomen.  Fisher  and  Mur- 
ray won  individual  firsts  for  the  Crim- 
son, and  the  220-yd.  relay  team  of  Mur- 
ray, Weber,  Brann  and  Fisher  counted 
the  third  blue  ribbon. 

McWhirter,  Horgan,  and  Marshall 
stood  out  for  Case. 


First  Golden  Wedding 
of  ’82 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Mead  (Lizzie  Sarah 
Gurney)  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
member  of  the  Class  of  1882  to  celebrate 
a Golden  Wedding  Anniversary.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mead’s  friends  gathered  in 
great  numbers  at  their  home  at  2645 
Taylor  Road,  Cleveland,  on  February  5, 
together  with  their  children  and  grand- 
children, and  found  them  in  excellent 
health. 


Commended  by 
Hoover 

Pliny  W.  Williams  ’99  of  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  received  this  month  a letter  from 
President  Hoover,  commending  him  on 
the  turn-out  at  the  polls  in  last  Novem- 
ber’s election.  Due  to  Mr.  Williamson  s 
efforts  as  supervisor  of  the  district,  94 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their 
ballots. 
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Meeting  of  Greater 
Milwaukee  Alumni 

Some  thirty  alumni  of  the  Greater 
Milwaukee  area  met  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Marian  Bow  Hammond  ’25  in 
Wauwatosa  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
January  18.  John  C.  Kennedy  of  the 
Conservatory  brought  news  of  the  Cam- 
pus and  outlined  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  the  past  year.  Will- 
iam H.  Seaman  spoke  of  a new  plan 
for  a national  organization  of  the  alum- 
ni for  assisting  the  College  in  the  re- 
cruiting and  selecting  of  students.  Edwin 
B.  Zeller  ’24,  President  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Chapter,  presided. 


Dayton  Musicale 


A meeting  of  the  Dayton  Alumni  was 
held  on  January  20  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Christian  (Mary  Darst)  Driehorst  ’15. 
After  a brief  business  meeting  at  which 
plans  were  made  for  a concert  to  be 
given  here  by  the  Women’s  Glee  Club 
on  April  9,  the  evening  was  turned  over 
to  Catherine  Brod  c’32,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Driehorst,  had  planned  a very  lovely 
musicale.  Mr.  Robert  Wedding,  a friend 
of  the  hostess,  was  guest  artist,  and 
Joan  Battelle  (aged  eleven)  represented 
the  younger  generation. 

The  program  included  trios  by  Kath- 
arine Battelle  ’19,  Virginia  Evans  c’28 
and  Gwen  Gilbert  Garber  c’26;  vocal 
solos  by  Ronald  Macpherson,  Robert 
Wedding  and  Robert  Wright  ’22;  violin 
solos  by  Gwen  Garber;  and  piano  num- 
bers bv  Joan  Battelle,  Catherine  Broad 
and  Robert  Wedding. 

Thirty-two  people  were  present. 

—V.  P.  M. 


To  Study  Russia  Next 
Summer 

Two  Oberlin  alumni,  Grove  Patter- 
son ’05  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  Whit- 
ing Williams  ’99,  authority  on  labor 
problems,  are  among  the  members  of  a 
committee  which  will  study  the  govern- 
ment and  economic  conditions  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  next  summer.  The  group 
incudes  business  men,  educators  and 
journalists,  and  will  devote  July  and 
August  to  the  trip. 

The  group,  which  calls  itself  the 
Russian  Seminar,  will  spend  a month  in 
Russia,  investigating  both  rural  and  city 
life,  from  Leningrad  to  the  Black  Sea. 
They  will  then  visit  the  Balkan  States 
and  Italy. 

The  expedition  is  a project  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel. 


Washington  Luncheon 


The  Washington  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  met  for  luncheon  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  Mrs.  Scabury  Mastick  ’92  was 
the  guest  speaker,  telling  us  about  the 
plans  for  the  Centennial  celebration  in 
June.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
about  twenty-four  members. — R.  M.  B. 


Chicago  Women  Meet 


When  the  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of 
Chicago  has  a meeting  at  Hull  House, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a record  attendance. 
Even  on  February  n,  with  the  city’s 
transportation  system  disrupted  by  the 
cold,  fully  fifty  must  have  been  pre- 
sent. 

For  some  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Rich  (Adena  Miller  ’n)  have  occupied 
the  apartment  built  on  the  roof  of  Hull 
House  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Waite,  and 
deeded  to  Hull  House  at  her  death.  The 
large  living-room  with  its  soft  rugs 
and  subdued  lights  makes  an  ideal  meet- 
ing place  for  a club  like  ours. 

After  a greeting  from  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  Mr.  Antonio  Gonzalez,  head  res- 
ident of  the  Filipino  Community  Cen- 
ter, spoke  on  the  subject,  “Will  the 
Philippine  Legislature  Accept  or  Reject 
Independence?”  His  talk  dealt  largely 
with  the  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress 
and  vetoed  by  the  president;  he  was 
clear,  convincing  and  remarkably  re- 
strained considering  how  strongly  he 
must  feel  on  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  June,  college-day  reminis- 
cences by  some  member  of  the  club  have 
been  planned  for  each  meeting.  This 
month  Mrs.  Evelina  Belden  Paulson  ’09 
spoke  entertainingly  on  some  of  her  fam- 
ily experiences  during  her  student  days. 

Considerable  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed among  the  members  that  we 
were  able  to  send  $100  to  the  Needy 
Students’  Tuition  Fund  February  first, 
although  it  took  every  dollar  in  the 
treasury  to  do  it.  Several  new  mem- 
bers joined  the  Club  at  this  meeting. 

— L.  S.  P. 


Toledo  Alumnae  Hold 
Tea 

On  January  22  the  women  of  Toledo’s 
Alumni  Chapter  enjoyed  hearing  Esther 
Geary  Hungerford  play  and  Beth  Jew- 
ett give  a thorough  survey  of  present- 
day  Oberlin  life.  This  Sunday  after- 
noon tea,  the  second  one  held  this  sea- 
son, was  attended  by  twenty-three  Ober- 
lin women.  The  hostess  was  Marjorie 
Warner,  assisted  by  five  others,  wTho 
served  a buffet  supper. — A.  L.  W. 


New  York  Group  Hears 
Explorer 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  held  an  interesting  and  unique 
dinner  meeting  for  its  members  and 
guests  in  the  “Flying  Bird  Hall”  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory on  February  3.  One  hundred  and 
nine  people  attended,  a most  representa- 
tive group  of  recent  and  “not  so  re- 
cent” graduates;  two  Trustees  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Frank  Van  Cleef  and  Mr. 
Clayton  K.  Fauver,  were  also  included. 

After  Dr.  George  Sherwood,  Curator- 
in-Chief  of  the  Museum,  had  explained 
the  policy  of  the  organization  and  its 
five  divisions— exploration,  research,  pub- 
lication, preparation  and  exhibition,  and 
education — Dr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews, 
eminent  explorer  and  naturalist,  ad- 
dressed the  group  upon  the  subject, 
“Gobi  Glimpses.”  His  description  of 
the  famous  Central  Asiatic  Expedition, 
on  which  the  Dinosaur  eggs  were  found, 
was  accompanied  by  motion  pictures 
showing  the  various  stages  of  the  Ex- 
pedition and  some  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome. 

Another  film  was  presented  also, 
showing  the  many  steps  required  in 
mounting  an  elephant  for  display  in  the 
Museum. 

The  group  was  then  divided  into 
smaller  groups  of  ten,  each  with  a 
guide  from  the  regular  teaching  staff 
of  the  Museum,  who  took  the  alumni 
not  only  through  the  public  parts  of 
the  building  but  behind  the  scenes  as 
well  where  the  actual  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  exhibit  is  carried  on. 

— H.  V.  d.  P. 


Group  of  Oberlin  Men 
Meet  at  Chicago 

Ray  C.  Booth  ’12,  President  of  the 
Oberlin  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago,  called 
a small  group  of  Oberlin  men  together 
on  Saturday  noon,  January  14,  at 
Marshall  Field’s  to  meet  with  William 
H.  Seaman,  director  of  admissions,  and 
John  C.  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
tvho  were  visiting  schools  and  prospec- 
tive students  in  the  Greater  Chicago 
area.  The  group  included  Irvin  Houck 
’24,  Joseph  Stocker  ’24,  R.  Jack  Her- 
berts ’22,  Allan  Millikan  ’90,  and  Hal- 
sey Matteson  ’89.  The  group  discussed 
the  possible  plan  for  co-operation  of 
the  alumni  in  the  process  of  selective 
admissions,  a plan  which  Mr.  Seaman 
was  to  propose  to  the  Alumni  Council 
in  February.  There  was  an  expression 
of  favorable  opinion  toward  the  plan 
at  Chicago,  and  hope  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  effect  next  year. 
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’72 — Franklin  E.  Case,  husband  of 
Theano  Wattles  Case,  died  early  in 
February  at  his  winter  home  in  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  Florida. 

c’73 — Mrs.  Marshall  C.  Kelley  (Mary 
Strong  Smith)  died  January  13.  Four 
children  survive  her,  Ernest,  Grace,  Tru- 
man and  Caryl. 

ex-c’74 — News  has  been  received  re- 
cently of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Battle  Bintliff  at  her  home  in  Ripon, 

Wis.  She  had  been  ill  since  last  Octo- 
ber. Mrs.  Bintliff  went  to  Olivet  College 
in  1873,  where  she  taught  piano,  organ 
and  harmony,  and  was  for  a number  of 

years  director  of  the  Olivet  Conserva- 
tory. She  joined  the  music  faculty  of 

Ripon  College  in  1909  and  later  opened 
a private  studio  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin. 

’76— Professor  Charles  B.  Martin  was 
compelled,  because  of  illness,  to  cancel 
the  last  three  lectures  on  “Ancient  Paint- 
ings and  Mosaics”  at  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  He  was  scheduled  to  be- 
gin his  spring  course  on  “Great  Artists 
and  Their  Works”  at  the  usual  time, 
February  8. 

’77- — Mrs.  John  Kline  (Frances  A. 
Bassett),  Euclid,  Ohio,  died  February  11 
from  a heart  attack.  She  is  survived 
by  two  sons,  Allen  B.  Kline  ’07  and  John 
C.  Kline  ’11,  both  of  Euclid. 

’78 — General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf’s  story, 
“Half  a Century  of  Citizen  Soldiering,” 
appears  in  the  February,  1933,  issue  of 
the  American  Legion  Monthly. 

ex-a’So — Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Grills  (Lucy 
Ann  Gibson)  died  suddenly  at  her  home, 
120  North  Pleasant  Street,  Oberlin,  on 
February  1.  She  had  been  ill  with  heart 
trouble  for  several  weeks. 

’80 — Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Manly  now 
lives  at  Porter  Hall,  Pilgrim  Place,  Clare- 
mont, California. 

’80 — Rev.  Oramel  W.  Lucas  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  has  just  celebrated  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  He  is  recover- 
ing slowly  from  an  extended  illness. 

_’8o — Mrs.  Ida  Clary  Wilcox  is  living 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smith, 
at  Poland,  Ohio. 

80  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Gale  is  living 
at  the  Pilgrim  Place,  Claremont,  Califor- 
nia, and  is  kept  busy  with  church  and 
club  work,  and  corresponding  for  the 
Congregationalist  and  other  papers. 

’82— Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates  of  Kipton 
has  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks, 
and  for  ten  days  was  a patient  at  the 
Oberlin  Hospital.  Friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  his  restored  strength  and 
health. 

’83— Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Warner  (Jennie 
E.  Davidson),  prominent  in  club  and 
church  circles  for  many  years,  died  at 
her  home  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  on  January 
31.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  James 
T.  Gifford,  who  founded  Elgin  in  183;. 
She  is  survived  by  Mr.  Warner  and 
their  children,  Orlando  D.,  Horace  G., 
and  Nathaniel  S.,  all  residing  in  Elgin! 
and  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolston  C. 
Brown,  residing  in  New  York  City.  Her 
only  surviving  sister  is  Mrs.  Stella  Da- 
vidson Ainsworth  ’84,  of  Moline,  Illi- 
nois. 

’84 — Emma  Younglove  died  at  her 
home  in  Claremont,  California,  January 


19  from  heart  trouble.  She  was  buried 
at  Santa  Paula,  California,  where  she 
had  taught  for  so  many  years.  Miss 
Younglove  received  an  honorary  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Oberlin  in  1889  and 
an  M.A.  from  Chicago  in  1898. 

’88 — Mrs.  Frances  Whitney  Beecher 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Joe  Schilling,  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 11. 

ex-c’88 — Mrs.  Mary  Bosworth  Skeele, 
who  was  kidnaped  February  4 through 
a hoax  and  held  for  $10,000  ransom,  was 
liberated  the  following  evening  by  her 
captors.  Mrs.  Skeele  was  taken  from  her 
home  on  pretext  that  her  husband,  Dr. 
Walter  F.  Skeele,  ex-c’86,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California’s  Col- 
lege of  Music,  had  been  injured  in  a 
traffic  accident. 

’89 — Rev.  George  Le  Grand  Smith, 
former  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
gregational Union  and  former  pastor  of 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church,  died 
February  11  at  his  home  in  Somerset, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Smith  left  Cleveland  in 
1930  when  ill  health  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  office  of  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Congregational  Union, 
which  he  had  occupied  twelve  years. 
The  Lakewood  Church  held  services  in 
a portable  chapel  when  Mr.  Smith  be- 
came connected  with  it.  It  was  in  his 
term  as  pastor  that  the  congregation 
built  the  church  at  Detroit  Avenue  and 
West  Clifton  Boulevard.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Chicago,  Newton,  Iowa,  and 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  before  going  to  Lakewood 
in  1913.  Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Smith  (Nellie  B.  Huntley  ex-’89)  and 
three  daughters,  Marian  Smith  ’19,  Mrs. 
S.  Douglas  Spengel  (Julia  A.  k’22),  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Suloff  (Sara  Katherine  ’24). 

’91— -“America  and  the  World  Situa- 
tion” was  the  topic  of  the  symposium  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  the  Ober- 
laender  Trust  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Me- 
morial Foundation  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio 
in  Education.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy was  instrumental  in  arranging  the 
symposium. 

’92 — Leonard  W.  Hatch  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Board  for  the  past  five  years.  Part  of 
his  work  is  the  adjudication  of  compen- 
sation claims  of  injured  workmen  and 
the  devising  of  regulations  to  conserve 
safety  and  health  in  industry. 

’92 — Miss  Louie  A.  Hall  has  recently 
been  entertaining  Sir  Wilfred  and  Lady 
Grenfele  in  her  home  at  Rochester,  New 
York. 

’92 — Mrs.  Mary  F.  Callahan  (Mary  F. 
Johnson)  is  spending  the  winter  travel- 
ing in  South  America. 

’92,  ex’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  L. 
Smith  (Alice  J.  Hawkes),  in  line  with 
their  interests  in  archeology,  paleontol- 
ogy and  anthropology,  have  taken  one 
trip  around  the  world,  two  trips  to 
Egypt  and  one  to  Yucatan.  In  recent 
months  they  have  gone  to  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  to  investigate  remains  of 
prehistoric  animals. 

ex-’93 — Harry  Seymour  Ross,  who  has 
been  dean  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory 
in  Boston,  has  also  been  acting  president 
since  the  death  of  President  Southwick 


on  December  30.  Recently,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  Founders’ 
Day,  Emerson  College  produced  (for  the 
first  time  in  America)  Dekker’s  The 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday. 

ex-c’95 — Announcement  is  made  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Saunders  (Ma- 
bel E.  Bunts),  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Lois  Anne, 
to  Mr.  William  A.  Porteous  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Miss  Saunders  was 
graduated  from  Hathaway-Brown  School 
and  for  two  years  attended  Connecticut 
College  at  New  London,  Conn.  She  also 
attended  the  Sophie  Newcomb  College  of 
Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Porteous  was  graduated  from  Tulane. 

’96 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Nesbit 
(Alice  F.  Pitkins)  have  moved  from 
Chicago,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Nesbit  has  a position  with  the  Wash 
Dress  Manufacturing  Company. 

’97 — Mrs.  C.  Burnell  Olds  (Genevieve 
W.  Davis)  has  returned  from  Japan  for 
a short  period  of  study  in  order  to  more 
adequately  carry  on  her  work  in  lectur- 
ing to  parents  and  young  people  all  over 
Japan.  She  is  making  her  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  expects  to  take  some 
courses  in  Teachers  College  and  Union 
Seminary.  Her  address  is  100  Morn- 
ingside  Drive. 

'’98,  ’98 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Bar- 
nard (Clara  L.  Dudley)  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  entertained  their  son,  Dudley  ’30, 
and  his  bride  on  February  n. 

’98 — Luella  Carter  is  still  teaching  at 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebraska,  “with 
mostly  German  classes  now.  Salary  cuts 
are  so  in  style  that  one  would  feel  out 
of  date  to  go  about  without  one.” 

c’98-’o5 — -The  Demuth  quintet  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts 
the  latter  part  of  January.  Frederick 
Demuth,  son  of  the  late  Professor  J.  A. 
Demuth  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
violin,  and  Willard  Warch  c’31,  ’cello, 
are  members  of  the  quintet.  The  pro- 
gram included  Schubert’s  Forellen  Quin- 
tet, Opus  114,  and  Schumann’s  Third 
and  Fourth  Movements  from  Quartet, 
Opus  47. 

ex-’99 — Dr.  Wilford  Wine  died  on 
February  3 in  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Wine  (Etta  Patterson), 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Macdonald, 
and  one  son,  David  W.  Wine. 

’00 — Notice  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  John  A.  Vallin,  husband  of 
Lila  Wickwire  Vallin,  in  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia, January  8.  Mrs.  Vallin  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  for  Women,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, from  1901  to  1906. 

’01 — Clara  Gilbert  presented  a sketch- 
serio-comic  called  “George  Washington 
Now”  before  the  Rushville,  Indiana, 
D.  A.  R.  at  their  annual  evening  func- 
tion at  the  local  Elks  Club.  A reception 
followed. 

>0^  >31 — At  the  annual  “Christmas 
Revels”  of  the  Quadrangle  Club  . (fac- 
ulty club  of  the  University  of  Chicago) 
December  21  and  22,  a clever  musical 
comedy,  Reverse  English,  was  presented. 
In  it  sport  was  made  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Medical  clinics.  Both  the 
words  and  the  music  were  written  by 
Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  son,  Dudley  Jr.  There  was  not 
a dull  moment,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  dramatic  productions  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Revels.  Dr.  Reed 
was  president  of  t lie  Quadrangle  Club 
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during  the  year  1930-31.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  bacteriology  and 
director  of  health  service  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

ex-’o4 — John  A.  Church,  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  Bank- 
ing Company,  died  February  2 at  his 
home  after  an  illness  of  a year.  After 
attending  Oberlin  College,  Mr.  Church 
became  a teller  in  the  Colonial  National 
Bank  in  Cleveland.  Some  time  later  he 
became  cashier  of  the  Chagrin  Falls 
Banking  Company  and  remained  for 
twenty- five  years,  occupying  various  po- 
sitions until  his  election  as  president 
three  years  ago.  Mr.  Church  was  a 
member  of  the  Chagrin  Falls  school 
board  from  1912  to  1922  and  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  service  he  was 
president.  Six  years  ago  he  served  a 
term  as  mayor.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Amy  Church;  and  their 
children,  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Norris  (Ruth 
M.  ’26),  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee, 
Mrs.  Edward  Rosenow  (Esther  ’28)  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  George 
Evans  (Annette  M.  ’30),  Rachel,  Donald 
W.  ’32,  and  John  A.,  of  Chagrin  Falls. 

ex- ’05 — Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Kersey  (Lulu 
Brooks)  hasn’t  moved  but  the  house  num- 
bering system  makes  her  address  322 
North  Elm  Street  instead  of  128  North 
Elm  Street,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

’05 — The  Library  Journal  has  a page 
captioned  “Librarian  Authors”  and  the 
January  15  issue  devotes  that  page  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow.  The 
Oberlin  College  Library  has  a copy  of 
her  little  book  of  poems,  The  Fairy 
Phlox. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson  has  recently  been 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

a’o5-’io — Word  has  just  been  received 
of  the  death  of  Irving  Marsh  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  on  Christmas  Eve. 
His  death  was  due  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Marsh  was  for  more  than  a 
year  the  manager  of  the  Oberlin  Inn, 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Park  Hotel. 
Later  he  was  associated  here  with  his 
father,  Harry  Marsh,  in  a job  printing 
office.  He  was  a grandson  of  J.  B.  T. 
Marsh,  who  was  treasurer  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1875  to  1887.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Mrs.  Marsh,  their  daughter, 
Ruth,  and  a brother,  Harrv. 

’06,  m’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Olm- 
stead  were  called  to  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  9 on  account  of  the 
death  that  morning  of  Mrs.  Olmstead’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  serious  illness  of  her  father. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  died  on  Feburav  13.  He 
had  been  ill  with  flu  only  a few  days. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  not  been  well  for 
two  years. 

’o 6 — The  December  24  China  JCeeklv 
Review  contains  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung’s  arti- 
cle on  “Sino-American  Cooperation.” 
The  article  deals  with  Sino-Amerlcan 
cooperation  in  the  industrial  development 
of  China  and  the  cultivation  of  closer 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

*06 — The  law  offices  of  Trafton  M. 
Dye  have  been  moved  from  the  Midland 
Bank  Building  to  308  Euclid  Avenue 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’07 — Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  of  the 
Near  East  Mission  has  been  granted  a 
furlough,  beginning  at  such  time  in 
1933  as  her  work  at  the  American  Wom- 
en’s Hospital,  Kokkinia,  Greece,  is  com- 
pleted. 


’07 — Dr.  Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys  “has  not 
moved — the  rent  has  been  reduced.  Pro- 
moted? Yes,  from  a slave  to  a man  of 
leisure.  Engaged?  In  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Married?  Such  a ques- 
tion to  ask  a youthful-looking  doctor  of 
fifty-one  summers!  Children?  A daugh- 
ter in  junior  college — but  haven’t  been 
able  to  sell  Oberlin  to  her  yet.  My  son 
is  almost  ready.  He  looks  with  scorn 
on  Oberlin’s  football  record.  He  thinks 
Stanford  his  ultimate  aim  in  life.  How 
can  you  suggest  changing  that  idea? 
New  job?  Have  taken  up  wood  carv- 
ing, amateur  acting  and  public  speaking 
on  the  side,  with  much  less  diet  of  golf 
than  formerly.  As  I write  this  I can 
look  from  my  office  window  through 
the  Golden  Gate — a,  wonderful  spring 
day.  Please  stop  in  for  a visit  when 
you  travel  this  way.”  Dr.  Van  Nuys’ 
address  is  2490  Channing,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

a’o7-’i2 — A.  C.  Shattuck  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  Drackett  Chemical  Sales  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Shattuck 
has  been  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Company  for  a number  of  years. 

’08 — Harriette  F.  Ryan  is  director  of 
the  International  Institute  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  Institute  is  a social 
agency  supported  by  the  community  fund 
and  is  devoted  to  interests  of  giving  ser- 
vice to  the  foreign  communities. 

’09 — Ernest  H.  Van  Fossen,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  held  a three-week  session 
of  the  Board  recently,  hearing  cases  in 
New  York.  The  session  began  January 
16  and  because  of  the  lack  of  court- 
room space  in  New  York  was  held  in  a 
temporary  courtroom  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel.  Judge  Van  Fossan  has  just  com- 
pleted the  hearings  in  the  Tex-Penn  Oil 
Company  case,  which  involves  a stated 
deficit  of  $70,000,000. 

ex-’o9 — Mrs.  Helen  B.  Tingley  (Helen 
E.  Boor)  is  now  Mrs.  Forest  M.  Bullock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  are  living  at  435 
Marvdil  Avenue,  DeLand,  Florida. 

’10 — Florence  Kent  Belding  continues 
her  teaching  in  the  English  department 
of  Iola  Junior  College,  Iola,  Kansas. 
For  the  past  several  summers  she  has 
taught  in  the  English  department  of 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  in  Em- 
poria. 

’11 — Lee  M.  Terrill  terminated  a 
period  of  over  sixteen  years  with  the 
Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  February  15  to 
become  executive  secretary  of  the  Al- 
legheny Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

’ii,  ’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  F. 
Blachly  (Miriam  E.  Oatman)  have  a 
little  daughter,  born  last  March.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blachly  are  writing. 
Their  latest  joint  work  on  the  “Govern- 
ment Administration  of  France”  has  just 
been  finished.  Mrs.  Blachly  often  writes 
under  her  maiden  name. 

’12 — Allan  M.  Miller  of  New  York 
City  visited  his  parents,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus E.  A.  Miller  ’89  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
McCord  Miller  ex-c’04  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’13 — Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  professor  of 
practical  philanthropy  at  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  gave  an  address  on  “The 
New  Russia”  before  the  Cleveland  City 
Club  on  February  4.  Attempts  to  un- 
derstand the  Russian  Communist  experi- 
ment and  increased  trade  relations  with 


Russia  were  advocated  by  Dr.  Davis. 
The  address  was  broadcast  through  sta- 
tion WHK. 

c’14,  c’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  D. 
Parmelee  (Clarice  S.  Paul)  of  the  vio- 
lin and  piano  departments  of  the  College 
of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  gave  a con- 
cert at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  on 
January  22.  It  was  the  second  in  a series 
of  educational  nature  intended  to  illus- 
trate various  musical  forms.  The  form 
up  for  consideration  at  this  concert  was 
the  sonata  and  the  exponents  of  its  evo- 
lution. The  program  contained  no  com- 
plete sonata  but  offered  single  move- 
ments from  masters  of  the  classic,  ro- 
mantic and  modern  periods. 

’14 — Philip  P.  Edwards  has  recently 
been  appointed  first  vice-president  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
banking  institution  in  Wisconsin. 

’14 — “Which  Way  America?”  was 
the  general  topic  of  an  economic  sympo- 
sium held  February  4 at  the  Women’s 
City  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Levton  E. 
Carter  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  and 
Fenn  College  led  a general  discussion  of 
the  topics  raised. 

’14 — John  W.  Love  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution held  in  the  Carter  Hotel  Febru- 
ary 22.  The  title  of  his  address  was 
“The  Spirit  of  George  Washington  and 
1933.”  Mr.  Love  was  also  a speaker 
at  the  Women’s  City  Club  in  the  sym- 
posium on  “Which  Wav  America.” 

’15 — Mrs.  Karl  Cowdery  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  died  February  9.  She 
had  not  been  well  for  some  time  and 
was  unable  to  withstand  a severe  attack 
of  the  flu.  She  is  survived  by  Mr. 
Cowdery,  who  is  associate  registrar  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  and  two 
children,  Richard,  aged  six,  and  Doro- 
thy, aged  four.  Mrs.  Cowdery  was  a 
daughter-in-law  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
K.  L.  Cowdery  (Marv  Emily  Tavlor 
’90). 

’16 — Reginald  Bell  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  of  the  Academic  Council 
of  Stanford  University.  His  work  was 
done  in  the  sociology  department  of  the 
School  of  Education,  and  the  title  of  his 
thesis  was  “The  Effect  of  Segregation 
Upon  the  School  Progress  of  Japanese 
Children  in  American  Schools.”  Mr.  Bell 
is  assistant  professor  of  education  and 
assistant  director  of  citizenship  at  Stan- 
ford. 

’16 — Flossie  Warner  is  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  unemployment  stations  in  Chi- 
cago. She  lives  at  the  Internarional 
House. 

h’16 — Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton  gave  the 
opening  address  at  the  forty-second  an- 
nual Tuskegee  Negro  Conference  held  in 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  on  Decem- 
ber 8. 

’*7 — Michio  Kozaki  is  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Christian  Graphic , 
a monthly  “pictorial  of  missions  and 
reconciliations”  published  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Dr.  Kagawa  is  chief  contributor. 

fi8 — Herbert  F.  Loomis  is  attending 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  this 
quarter  and  doing  some  lecturing  on  Ha- 
waii in  the  Chicago  area.  His  address 
is  . 5757  University  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Call  181 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 

All  Work  Done  in  Oberlin 
M.  D.  WYCKOFF,  Prop. 


VARSITY  LUNCH 

The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni 

35  West  College  Street 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty-one  Years 


’18 — Dr.  C.  Zent  Garber  is  patholo- 
gist-in-chief  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hos- 
pital laboratory,  New  York  City. 

’i8,  ’21 — “A  Close-up  of  the  Ward 
Politician”  by  John  T.  Salter  will  appear 
in  the  March  issue  of  Harper’s.  An- 
other article,  “Tony  Niccolo  and  the 
Straw  Vote,”  will  appear  in  the  summer 
issue  of  the  Yale  Revieav.  Mr.  Salter’s 
book,  The  People’s  Choice,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper’s  next  fall.  The  New 
York  Times  printed  three  sonnets  by 
Mrs.  Salter  (Katharine  S.  Hayden)  last 
fall. 

c’19 — Evangeline  Lehmann  of  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  has  followed  forty 
compositions,  some  for  the  piano  and 
some  for  voice,  with  an  oratorio,  Saiitte 
Therese,  Little  Flower  of  the  Christ 
Jesus.  It  was  performed  February  24 
in  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Caen,  France. 

A statue  of  Sainte  Therese  was  un- 
veiled the  same  evening  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  consul  of  Jugoslavia 
gave  a reception  in  honor  of  Miss  Leh- 
mann. 

h’20 — Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  pres- 
ident of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Cleveland  City 
Club  Forum  on  February  11.  His  topic 
was  “Americans  of  the  Mountains.”  Dr. 
Hutchins’  address  was  broadcast  through 
WHK. 

’21 — “The  Liar,”  a story  by  Josephine 
E.  Roberts,  appears  in  the  January  At- 
lantic. 

’22 — Technical  Bulletin  No.  205  was 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York,  last  October.  In  it  there  is  a re- 
search paper  entitled  Mastitis:  II.  The 
Use  of  Certain  Dyes  in  the  Treatment  of 
Mastitis  by  G.  J.  Hucker  and  Dorothy 
A.  Lee  (now  Mrs.  Guilford  M.  Mack). 
Mrs.  Mack  was  bacteriology  technician 
at  the  Station  during  this  research.  She 
is  living  at  50  Lafayette  Street,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

’23— -Marjorie  Bruce  was  in  Oberlin 
early  in  February  on  her  return  from 
her  work  under  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  in  Azul,  Argentina. 
She  is  on  a year’s  furlough  and  will 
be  at  home  in  Oak  Park  for  some  time, 
giving  addresses  in  and  about  Chicago. 
She  expects  to  attend  the  Missionary 
Institute  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  next  summer. 

’24 — Joseph  T.  Ainley  is  doing  some 
radio  announcing  for  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago stations  and  is  also  director  of 
some  of  the  radio  programs. 

’24 — John  Gurney  was  presented  to 
Southwestern  colleges  last  summer  in  his 
“All  Popular”  concert.  Lie  received 
many  flattering  comments  on  his  pro- 
grams. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Symmonds 
(Doris  Elliott)  announce  the  birth  of 
a daughter,  Grace  Kay,  on  February  6. 
This  is  their  third  child. 

’24 — Edwin  B.  Zeller  recently  under- 
went an  operation  for  appendicitis  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Forrester  Raine  ’20. 
Zeller  is  now  fully  recovered  and  back 
at  his  work  as  city-wide  boys’  work 
secretary  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’24 — Margaret  Fifield,  who  is  this 
year  taking  charge  of  the  girl  reserve 
work  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spoke  at 
an  older  girls’  conference  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


Her  address  received  wide  and  favor- 
able comment  according  to  reports  from 
Mrs.  Esther  Balch  Hauser  ’25  who 
heard  Miss  Fifield  deliver  the  address. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Brown 
(Mary  B.  Cushman)  have  a second 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Little,  born  January 
3 at  Shanghai,  China.  Mr.  Brown  is 
a United  States  Treasury  Representative 
at  Shanghai. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Era  N.  Hauser 
(Esther  Balch)  have  moved  to  1033 
North  Taylor  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’25 — Louise  Garber,  formerly  associated 
with  the  New  York  Times,  has  accepted 
an  editorial  position  with  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago. 

’25 — Virginia  Brands  was  married  to- 
John  A.  Goff  on  January  27  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

’25,  c’25 — Russell  N.  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  in  the  Edward  Sanatorium,  Naper- 
ville, Illinois,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  returned  to  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Mrs. 

Sullivan  (Margaret  C.  Clink)  is  a 

member  of  the  music  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

’26,  ’29 — Laurence  T.  (“Jolly”)  Rogers 

is  finishing  work  towards  his  Ph.D.  in 
physical  education  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity.  Mrs.  Rogers  (Ruth  Place)  “is 
for  the  first  time  undertaking  the  task 
of  domesticity  though  keeping  her  eyes 
on  her  last  year’s  boss  who  may  yet 
find  a job  for  her.”  Their  address  is 
81  Lloratio  Street,  New  York  City. 

’26,  ’26 — Paul  M.  Titus  and  Frank  T. 
de  Vyver  served  on  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Economy  Survey  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Government  conducted  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Moore.  Mr.  Titus 
studied  the  cost  of  tax  collections  while 
Mr.  de  Vyver  investigated  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  navigation. 

’26 — Mr.  S.  Charles  Kendeigh  has  an 
eighteen-page  article  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Science  en- 
titled “Abundance  and  Conservation  of 
the  Bob-White  in  Ohio.”  He  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Baldwin  Bird  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  is  a member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, Western  Reserve  University. 

’27 — Faye  Alice  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Gill  (Virginia  Beckwith), 
716  S.  Taylor  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois, on  February  5.  Their  other  child, 
Joseph,  is  now  sixteen  months  old. 

’27 — J.  Albert  Dexter  writes:  “During 
1931  and  1932  I was  on  the  road  as 
traveling  auditor  for  the  National  Re- 
fining Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  first  of  1933  I accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  office  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Division  Office  of  the  above  Company. 
The  Memphis  Division  supervises  com- 
panies operating  in  four  states:  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Have  been  very  busy  the  last  six  weeks 
getting  started  on  the  new  job.  So  far, 
I like  the  South  very  much.” 

c’28 — Gerald  M.  Frank  is  school  music 
director  and  contest  chairman  of  the 
state-wide  band,  orchestra  and  choral 
contest  for  Class  C and  CC  high  schools 
to  be  held  at  the  Clearview  School  near 
Elyria,  Ohio,  on  April  29.  An  attend- 
ance of  approximately  2,000  high  schoo 
musicians  is  expected.  The  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Music  Education 
Association. 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  new 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.f  Canada 


Dri-Crete  Cement  Floors 
Laid  by  the  LIBBY  METHOD 

Smooth,  hard,  durable  floors  that 
will  not  dust.  Portland  Cement, 
selected  and  carefully  graded  ag- 
gregates, laid  by 

The  J.  H.  LIBBY  Company 

1523  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Old  hand-craft  and  mod- 
ern skill  combined  to 
produce  a sturdy  sand- 
molded  brick  in  a full 
range  of  soft,  colorful 
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THE  WYANDOT  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

We  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
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Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


CARPETS 

DRAPERIES 

RUGS 

LAMPS 

PICTURES 

CHINA 

SILVERWARE 

DECORATING 

CURTAINS 


Everything  to  make  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tranquility  will  be  found  in  the 
galleries  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 


The  Sterling  6 Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


MACK  IRON  & WIRE 
WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni  for 
thirty  years. 


Hixon -Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
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c’28,  c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl  D. 
Dayton ( Margaret  Ellen  Wood)  recently 
entertained  the  “Oberlin-Berlin  colony” 
at  their  apartment  at  Paulsbornerstrasse 
73b,  Berlin-Halensee,  Germany.  Those 
present  were  John  D.  Lewis  ’28,  Hollis 
W.  Barber  ’30  and  Dorothy  Grosser  ’32. 

c’28 — Ruby  Harris  is  teaching  in  the 
music  department  of  Samuel  Huston 
College,  Austin,  Texas. 

’28,  ’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Haw- 
ley (Lucile  H.  Stratton)  have  moved  to 
16008  Neladale  Avenue,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

’28 — Rev.  John  S.  Higgins  will  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Ultramontanism  of  Saint 
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Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1S94 
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Boniface”  before  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  at  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, March  27.  Mr.  Higgins  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  2900  Logan 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

c’28 — S.  Evelyn  Hawk  was  married  on 
October  7 in  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Joseph  M.  Springman,  of  Washington, 
Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springman  are 
living  at  41 1 North  Street,  Springdale, 
Pennsylvania. 

’28 — Rev.  Arthur  J.  Steinkamp,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  Emanuel  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  died  January 
19.  He  had  swallowed  poison  a week 
before  after  a nervous  breakdown.  He 
was  graduated  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1931.  Mr.  Steinkamp  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gorton  Steinkamp,  and  a sister. 

’28 — W.  Hoyt  Logan  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  Detroit  Division  Sales 
Training  Supervisor  of  the  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Logan 
was  in  the  plant  department  for  four 
months  in  1927.  He,  returned  to  the 
Company  in  1929,  and  in  January,  1930, 
joined  the  Detroit  division  sales  force. 

’28,  ’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hud- 
son (Elizabeth  Heskett)  report  that 
“things  in  the  ‘Motor  City’  have  not 
yet  turned  the  corner  around  which  lies 
Prosperity,  but  we  are  hoping  for  bet- 
ter things.”  Mrs.  Hudson  is  continuing 
her  pedagogy  of  Latin  at  the  Grosse 
Pointe  High  School  and  Mr.  Hudson  is 
still  on  the  chief  accountant’s  staff  of 
the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
in  the  Detroit  office.  They  are  at  home 
to  all  their  old  college  friends  at  864 
Nottingham  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  Parke, 
Michigan. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  Ward 
(Dolores  Buck)  of  New  London,  Ohio, 
sailed  February  18  on  the  Vulcania  from 
New  York  for  a cruise  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America. 

’29 — Virginia  Kane  is  again  spending 
the  winter  in  Southern  Pines,  North 
Carolina. 

’29 — Esther  T.  Radachy  is  research 
secretary  to  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  director 
of  the  Clinic  of  Child  Development  of 
Yale  University.  Her  address  is  173 
Edwards  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

c’29,  ex-c’32 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  A.  Humiston  (Nettie  M.  Groff)  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  December 
24,  a son,  Robert  Groff. 

’30 — Lula  Wilkinson  is  an  assistant  in 
physical  education  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity. She  received  her  Master’s  degree 
from  New  York  University  last  June. 
Miss  Wilkinson’s  address  is  740  Fair- 
mont Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’30 — Kathryn  Hopwood  is  teaching 
English  to  juniors  and  seniors  at  Shelby, 
Ohio.  She  spent  last  summer  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  enjoyed  seeing  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Cairns  in  Paris. 

’30 — Martha  Rugh  is  still  assistant  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  secretary  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  She  sees  Oberlin  people  fre- 
quently and  hopes  to  see  many  more 
when  they  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  after 
the  Oberlin  Centennial. 

’31 — Friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mary  Rogers  is  recovering  from  injuries 
received  in  Bulgaria  last  summer  when 


a wagon  on  which  she  was  riding  over- 
turned, breaking  her  leg.  She  returned 
to  this  country  to  receive  special  treat- 
ment and  will  go  back  to  Bulgaria  soon 
to  resume  her  teaching. 

’31— Ruth  Sheppard,  after  a year’s 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  teaching  in  the  Birch 
Wathen  School  in  New  York  City. 

’31  -Charles  C.  Hubbard  received  a 
promotion  last  July  and  is  now  employed 
by  the  United  Air  Lines  of  Chicago  as 
a traffic  representative.  He  finds  his 
work  very  interesting. 

3*— John  Beattie  is  still  teaching  in 
Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

’31 — Jared  H.  Ford,  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  initiated  into  the  regular  member- 
ship of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  an  hon- 
orary chemistry  fraternity  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

'31 — Helen  E.  Thomas  is  managing  to 
keep  very  busy  following  last  year’s 
footsteps.  She  is  still  teaching  junior 
high  school  English  in  Sharon,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  addition,  she  has  taken 
some  graduate  work,  sponsored  a girl 
scout  troop  and  taught  handicraft.  She 
was  a handicraft  counselor  last  summer 
and  is  hoping  to  spend  next  summer  in 
a girl’s  camp  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southern  Pennsylvania.  “Ifs 
a fascinating  life!” 

c’31 — Louise  Lenhart  is  teaching  piano 
privately  in  a studio  in  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. She  has  a nice  class  of  pupils 
in  spite  of  the  depression.  Miss  Len- 
hart is  continuing  her  piano  studies  with 
Alexander  Sklarenski  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

m’32 — Julius  G.  D.  Woo  has  accepted 
a professorship  of  political  science  of- 
fered by  his  alma  mater,  Cheeloo  Uni- 
versity, Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  classroom  work,  he  gives 
a good  deal  of  time  to  various  outside 
activities — choir,  University  magazine, 
the  Religious  Life  Committee,  clubs,  etc. 
He  writes  that  there  are  nine  other 
Oberlin  people  at  this  University  and 
in  November  this  group  held  its  first 
alumni  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Sing  Ching  Yui  (Lan  Hua  Liu  ’25). 

P32 — A service  of  ordination  for  Rev. 
Francis  A.  LaCroix,  the  newly  called 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  North  Fairfield,  was  held 
in  that  Church  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 28.  Thomas  W.  Graham,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

c’32 — Miss  Dorothy  C.  Jones  pre- 
sented her  pupils  in  piano  at  a recital 
at  her  home  in  South  Amherst,  Ohio, 
on  January  4. 

’32 — Marshall  A.  Cook  is  now  en- 
gaged (on  his  own  initiative)  in  the 
retail  egg  selling  business  in  New  ^ ork 
City.  He  is  at  last  out  of  the  “red” 
and  finds  the  venture — providing  New 
Yorkers  with  eggs  that  are  not  more 
than  three  days  old — is  proving  success- 
ful. 

m’32 — Christena  L.  Aiken  is  in  Mexico 
City  studying  at  the  University  of  Mex- 
ico. 
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